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THE AMERICAN. 


HE name “AMERICAN” is becoming more and more popular 
in periodical literature. Since this journal was established, 
six and a half years ago, it has been adopted in a number of in- 
stances for weekly and other publications. At that time, so far 
as we are aware, no other periodical in the United States,—and 
certainly none of any national prominence,—had the simple name 
THE AMERICAN. We therefore claim the priority of right in this 
name, and such special title to its use and ownership as our prior- 
ity ought to give. Since the issue of THE AMERICAN, one, if not 
two, other weekly newspapers have adopted the name. One of 
these is in New York, the other, perhaps, in Washington. The 
successor to the Brooklyn Magazine is now to be called The Ameri- 
can Magazine. How many names of companies, associations, 
special articles of manufacture, ete., etc., in this city alone, use the 
word “ American” as an adjective it would be rash to say. 

One natural suggestion, flowing from these facts, is the advice 
to all who address us through mail carefully to use our distinct 
and proper name, with the street number, or post office box. 

THE AMERICAN, 
Offices: 921 Arch St., Philadelphia. (P.O. Box 924.) 








REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

singe trip of Senator Sherman through the Southern States and 

the bold emphasis with which he has pressed the Tariff issue 
on ‘‘ the New South ” has had the effect of forcing the Democratic 
leaders to ask by what means they are to counteract the tendency 
of their Southern majority to crumble away through the growth 
of new economic ideas. One wing of the party urges a vigorous 
crusade for the propagation of Free Trade ideas, arguing that this 
would not only stop defection in their own ranks, but would en- 
able them to make gains from the Republicans. ‘This estimate of 
the situation is based upon the most complete misunderstanding 
of the present tendencies of American politics; but men like Mr. 
Beck are not capable of seeing things otherwise than as they wish 
them. Mr. Watterson in a recent interview, if he be correctly re- 
ported, shows a much better grasp of the political bearings and 
prospects of the country. He predicts a speedy break-up of the 
‘Solid South,” and attributes this to the spread of Protectionist 
views in the districts where manufactures are increasing. He 
surprises us by expressing his gratification at this disappearance 
of the sectional line from our politics. But it seems not improba- 
ble that his visit to Europe has made Mr. Watterson a better or 
at least a more intelligent patriot than ever before. 

The Randall wing of the Democratic party, of course, will 
argue from this situation the importance of themselves and their 
leader to the party at large. But, unless we are mistaken in the 
signs of the times, the half-way-house of Protectionist Democracy 
is not to the liking of a growing party in the South. The power- 
lessness of these Democrats to secure any recognition from a 
Speaker their votes helped to place in the chair of the House has 
not strengthened Protectionist confidence in men who vote at the 
opening of session to tie their own hands by making a Free 
Trader master of the situation whenever Tariff legislation is in 
question. 





THE conspicuous merit of Mr. Sherman’s public utterances 
during the trip is the same as that which characterizes Mr. Sher- 
man himself,—they relate to important questions, and are both 
able and dignified. The address at Nashville was candid, without 
being effusive, and treated topics which interest the whole country ; 
his allusions to the fidelity of Tennessee to the Union under the 
leadership of men like John Bell ought to help revive in that great 
State the temper and the principles that flourished there before 
the war. 





THE legislatures of Illinois and of Nebraska have expresse:t 
by resolution their sympathy with Mr. Gladstone and Mr, Parnell 





in their resistance to the Tory proposal to abolish all the safe- 
guards for personal liberty in Ireland. Other legislatures, no 
doubt, will follow this example, as at no time in our recent history 
has there been so near an approach to practical unanimity of feel- 
ing with regard to any foreign question. Of course there will be 
an attempt in England to discount such expressions as meant to 
catch the Irish vote. But as Republicans are not divided on this 
issue, and as they vote for such resolutions with substantial 
unanimity, there is nothing to be gained for either party by pro- 
posing them. The day has gone by when party leaders could 
execute a bold stroke by a resolution of sympathy for Ireland ; 
they might as well try to make party capital by resolutions ap- 
proving the Ten Commandments. The only person who is so 
situated as to achieve something for his party by his treatment of 
the Irish question is the President of the United States. By a 
well recognized rule of international law, it is his right to address 
a public remonstrance to any government which is treating its 
subjects or a part of them with inhumanity or oppression. Eng- 
land used this right repeatedly in behalf of the persecuted Protest- 
ants of the Continent. The best known case was Cronwell’s 
famous letter to the Duke of Savoy, which put an end to the per- 
secution of the Waldenses. In an earlier case a Stuart king asked 
the release of a number of Huguenots, who were languishing in 
the Bastile for no offence but their religion. ‘#What would your 
master say,” retorted the French king, “if I were to ask the 
release of the criminals he keeps under lock and key in New- 
gate?” ‘He would let you have every man of them, if you 
claimed them as brethren,” was the clever retort of the English 
ambassador. 

But this right of remonstrance no American President has 
used in behalf of Ireland. Mr. Garfield’s administration was too 
brief, and too much broken by the sad event which ended it, for 
him to have the opportunity. His successor was a good deal 
more in sympathy with the Toryism of Northern Ireland than 
with the National feeling of the country; and with this feeling 
both his Secretary of State and his Minister to England were in 
agreement. Mr. Cleveland has not had the occasion until now; 
and his Secretary of State and his Minister at the Court of St. 
James are of the same way of thinking as their predecessors, 
if we may judge from their general tone in dealing with such 
questions. 





Mr. HERBERT WELSH has written to the New York Times 
explaining very fully the points in his report on the Apaches con- 
fined at Fort Marion. The letter is too extended for our re- 
production, containing citations of documents, etc., which increase 
its length. Mr. Welsh remarks: 

“ Although I do claim that Chatto and other Indians at Fort Marion 
have been unjustly imprisoned and are the victims of bad faith, I have 
nowhere in my report endeavored to place responsibility for these results 
upon the Secretary of the Interior, or any other officer of the Government. 
I have not attempted to say just where responsibility rests in this matter.” 

As to Chatto, Mr. Welsh shows that, while, as stated in the 
report, he was at one time hostile, and on the war-path doubtless 
committed acts of violence, he surrendered to General Crook, in 
1883, made promises of good behavior, and has honorably and 
faithfully lived up to them. On this point he cites a certificate 
from Mr. Lamar, Jr., of the Interior Department, who says (July 
31, 1886,) that Chatto is known to him personally, that “since his 
return to the Apache Reservation in 1883 he has lived peacefully 
with mankind, exerting at all times a good influence over his peo- 
ple,’ and that “he has the reputation of being a reliable ard 
brave man,” Seyeral army discharges, in 1885, testify simi!..ily. 
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Further, Mr. Welsh gives a certificate signed by the Secretary of 
War, Mr. Endicott, of date July 30, 1886, in which he says that 
President Cleveland has assured Chatto (in a personal interview 
at Washington) “that so long as he shall keep faith with the 
Government his interest shall be looked after.” ‘Can any one 
claim,” asks Mr. Welsh, ‘‘that it was looking after Chatto’s in- 
terest to lock him up idle and hopeless in Fort Marion?” 





Mr. CLEVELAND’s Commissioners are regarded with as much 
favor as could be expected for a body of lawyers, without a rail- 
road man of experience among them. The truth is that the $7,- 
500 paid to each commissioner offers no inducement to railroad 
men of ability. In no other profession are the salaries of men of 
great capacity so high. And if the country wants the best men 
for this service, it must double or treble these salaries. 

Judge Cooley is regarded with justice as the ablest man of the 
five. As he is named for the longest term, it is supposed that the 
President regards him as the proper man to preside over the Com- 
mission. But it is for the Commission to settle this point; and we 
shall not be surprised if Mr. Morrison or Mr. Bragg be preferred 
by the Democratic majority. 





THE dissensions among the Rhode Island Republicans to which 
we referred last week have not lost their serious and threatening 
character. The Providence Journal is the spokesman of the recal- 
citrant Republicans ; but that it is not alone in its opposition is 
shown by the admitted alarm of the party leaders at the aspect of 
the State’s politics. It is hard to gather from the statements on 
both sides exactly what is the ground and what are the merits of 
the quarrel. The gravest charge is that Gen. Brayton, a convicted 
defaulter as postmaster of Providence, was chosen by the Legisla- 
ture as the head of the new police required to enforce the Prohibitory 
law, and that since that act he has been brought to the front as 
the manager of the conventions and the campaigns of the Repub- 
lican party. Besides this there are vague charges of the use of 
money to purchase votes; and one man is quoted as saying that 
with Gov. Wetmore’s money and Gen. Brayton’s management the 
election of the State ticket is reasonably certain. It is not charged 
that Mr. Wetmore is personally corrupt, or other than an admira- 
ble public officer. Indeed the objection is not so much to the ticket 
as to the men who placed it in nomination. In view of our own 
experiences in Pennsylvania, we can understand how an unobject- 
ionable man may be the tool of men who are thoroughly objection- 
able; and we do not feel called upon to say that there is not suffi- 
cient justification for the threatened bolt. But we dislike this Mug- 
wumpish method of handing over Republican votes to Democratic 
candidates. If it be necessary to withhold the support of the party 
from the ticket which is supposed to represent it, this should be 
done by nominating a third ticket and standing up to be counted. 
Then the machine would have the responsibility of defeating a 
good Republican ticket by keeping a bad one in the field. 





THE Democratic party in Chicago is in a heap of troubles. 
The present mayor, Mr, Carter Harrison, first refused a renomina- 
tion, then accepted it under pressure from his friends, and then 
finally refused it on the ground that his election would be antag- 
onized by the Federal officials in that city, with the approval of 
the President. This refusal was followed by several others, and 
the city committee was obliged to call the convention together 
again with the information that it could not get a ticket together. 
The convention was agreed about nothing except thatit would not 
indorse Mr. Cleveland’s administration, which is about the best 
indorsement he has had since he went into office. It adjourned 
after giving its chairman power to constitute a large committee 
with powers to act for the party. This he seems to have done 
with eminent good sense, as every section of the party is repre- 
sented on it, as was not the case with the membership of the city 
convention. At this writing no ticket has been made up; but 
Chicago and the country are to be congratulated on this removal 





of Mayor Harrison and his henchmen from the control of the pol- 
itics of one of our greatest cities. Whether the Democrats can 
maintain their hold on Chicago after the abandonment of his 
methods of political management remains to be seen. 





THE investigation of the charges presented by our local Civil 
Service Reform Association against Postmaster Harrity has not 
resulted in developing for public use anything to his discredit. 
The Association and the national Commission seem to have taken 
entirely different views as to the functions and duties of the latter. 
The Commission assumed that it was their business to examine 
into charges carefully formulated and sustained by proper testi- 
mony. The Association seem to have expected it to take up 
vague rumors, and look around for evidence to sustain them. 
We do not admire Mr. Harrity’s management of our post-office ; 
but we must agree with the Commission that public officials are 
entitled to some protection against this kind of proceeding. 

That Mr. Harrity has managed to secure Democrats in the 
great majority of cases where appointments have been made after 
competition may be quite true, and yet may reflect no discredit 
upon him. The truth is that the office-seeking section of the pub- 
lic has no belief in the good faith of competitive examinations. 
Under Mr. Hartranft few besides Republicans applied as compe- 
titors, and out of 200 such appointments only two were Demo- 
crats. Under Mr. Harrity the proportion of Republicans who get 
appointments is a little larger than this; but the average Repub- 
lican will not take the bother of passing him an examination 
which will get him nothing, or will get him only a position in 
which he will be made thoroughly uncomfortable by his Demo- 
cratic superiors in office. It is useless to ignore the fact that such 
examinations will not suffice to give us an unpartisan civil ser- 
vice. 


THE Methodists of New York City are accustomed to aid 
weak churches by general contributions. Some time ago a body 
was incorporated by the Legislature, and invested with the power 
to control such church property, by vetoing any disposal of it by 
the officers of the congregations which used it. The protection 
extended by the common law to cestui que trusts did not seem 
adequate to the contributors to such churches; they claimed the 
right not only to prevent its diversion to other uses, but to 
manage its sale for all time tocome. The Legislature, however, 
on having its attention called to the nature of this board of trust, 
has taken the matter up, and is about to repeal the act of in- 
corporation. It is against public policy to accumulate masses of 
mortmain property under any single control. New York forbids 
Roman Catholic bishops to own the churches of their dioceses; 
and a rule which is good for Roman Catholics will work equally 
well for Methodists. 


THE passage of the Inter-State Commerce bill has put an end 
to the suit brought by the Commonwealth against the railroads 
who were united in the ‘ Trunk-line Pool.” The representa- 
tives filed affidavits that the operation of that law has terminated 
the existence of the pool. The greater number of the corporations 
concerned are such as cross the boundary of the State, and thus are 
brought under national regulation. As the new law absolutely for- 
bids pooling, this puts an end to the arrangement; but it remains 
to be seen.if the public will derive any benefit from the prohibition. 
We venture the prediction that the experience of a single year 
will satisfy the American people that the European governments 
are right in regulating rather than suppressing this feature of rail- 
road management. 

It is said that the clause in the law which forbids as high a 
charge for a shorter as for a longer haul will put a stop to the trans- 
portation of California wool to the East by railroads. As no rail- 
road could afford to conduct business with Utah or any other in- 
terior State in the West on the same terms as through freight is 
taken to and brought from the Pacific Coast, through freight must 
be sacrificed. The carriage of wool and other bulky California 
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products will be confined to sailing vessels, which can take it at 
57 cents per hundred pounds round Cape Horn or by the Panama 
route. No lower rate will be given to the places on the Pacific 
Railroads which seem to be discriminated against. But the low 
through rates will be abandoned. 

Much fairer is the refusal of low through freightsto the North- 
west, where the new law will find its bitterest enemies. The 
Minneapolis millers have been working to their utmost capacity to 
get their flour shipped before the change would go into effect. 
After yesterday it was expected that the charges for through freight 
would be raised very greatly. This is both just:and wise, as in 
this case low through freights conferred on a district benefits which 
its natural position had denied it. In the case of California this 
was not true. 





Mr. PowDERLY has taken a novel step in calling a conven- 
tion of the Knights of Labor of Pennsylvania, to meet at Harris- 
burg during the sessions of the Legislature, and to exercise a 
supervision over the character and the treatment of the Labor 
legislation now before that body. Lobbying by convention is a 
thing not quite unknown in our history. The friends of Prohibi- 
tion have tried it at times. But this frank way of going about it 
is novel, and at the same time of questionable propriety. Nor is 
the anxiety very well placed. The State Legislature seems will- 
ing enough to do anything the working classes can ask with 
fairness. The legislation of Pennsylvania for the protection of 
the working classes is at least as generous and as thoughtful as 
that of any other State in the Union. In one important particular 
it is ahead of that of nearly every other State. It is the Supreme 
Court which has been obstructive, and has wiped off the statute- 
book the law which forbade the payment of workmen by store- 
orders. Is Mr. Powderly ready to lobby the court? 





THE extension of the tenement-house system in New York is 
to be forbidden by law. Hereafter not more than two families will 
be permitted on the same story, and the new houses must be 
adapted to the regulation. This marks a distinct advance in the 
conception of the right and the duty of the State to regulate such 
matters. Thirty years ago the evils of the system were as visible 
as they are to-day. But it was then claimed that the landlord 
had a right to build such houses as he wished, and that the State 
could not interfere in the interest of either health or decency to 
prevent his doing what he pleased with his property. Andit was 
argued that any such interference would be to the injury of the 
working-classes, by increasing the cost of house-room. But the 
sway of these economic notions is broken. It is felt that the State 
cannot afford to confine itself to the functions of the policeman ; 
and that a rise in the cost of house-room will be compensated by 
the rise in wages needed to pay for it. Indeed it always was ab- 
surd for economists of the Erglish school, who held that the cost 
of necessaries determined the rate of wages, to assume that an in- 
crease in the cost of any necessary would leave wages as they were. 





THE Protestant clergy of this city have shown good sense and 
public spirit in their action on the High License bill at their ses- 


sion on last Monday. Very many of them, no doubt, would pre- 


fer Prohibition to any form of license. But none of them seem to 
be of the mind of those ultra-Prohibitionists who regard all forms 
of license as iniquitous, and high license as rather worse than low. 
They are not so. absurd as to put drinking on a level with prosti- 
tution, and to insist that the State shall take no steps to regulate 
the evils which attend the traffic in liquor. Without a dissenting 
voice their ministerial union adopted the resolutions reported by 
Dr. J. S. Mackintosh, which call for the restoration of the meas- 
ure to its original shape, and for the assimilation of the methods 
of license in Philadelphia to those prescribed for other counties of 
the State. This action is doubly valuable. It will help to 
strengthen the good resolutions of our members at Harrisburg, and 
it will serve as a very effectual rebuke to ‘‘ intemperate advocates 
of temperance,” as Dr. John Hall has called them. 





The prospects of the passage of the bill appear to be very good. 
But we regret to observe a disposition to amend it by making the 
payment for a license proportional to the amount of business 
done. Every such proposal throws open the door to fraud and 
collusion, while the provision which adjusts the fee to the locality 
admits of no evasion of the law. 





AFTER a protracted debate the Tories have carried in the 
House of Commons the resolution of urgency in the case of the 
Irish Coercion bill, by a majority of 89. This result was greeted 
with cheers by the Opposition, as it indicated a crumbling of the 
solid phalanx of Tories and Unionists. These two together out- 
number the Gladstone Liberals and the Home Rulers by 114 votes. 
At no time since the opening of the session have they managed to 
master their whole majority, and on every critical vote their com- 
parative strength hasdiminished. Of course eighty-nine is a hand- 
some working majority ; and unless the Liberals can reduce it still 
further by forcing divisions on party questions other than Ireland, 
the Tories can go on for years without losing control of the House. 
But it is just on Irish questions that the coalition is united ; and the 
falling off of twenty-five votes on that sort of issue is of bad 
omen for the cohesion of the composite party. And when this is 
taken with the fact that every election since Parliament met has 
been of good omen for the Home Rule cause, it becomes more sig- 
nificant. The Liberals have gained one seat and have lost none. 
In every case their vote has gained in strength. The Radical wing 
of the Unionists, who—unlike Lord Hartington and his Whigs— 
know that there is no future for them in a Liberal-Conservative 
alliance, show signs of uneasiness as regards their position. And 
on the whole the situation apparently justifies Mr. Gladstone’s 
boast that the set of the tide is for the Home Rule cause. 





THE Coercion law as actually submitted to the House by Mr. 
Balfour differs materially from the previous accounts of its pro- 
visions. It classifies offences in two divisions. For the lighter 
ones trial by jury is entirely suspended, and justices of the peace 
are to be allowed to inflict a penalty of six months’ imprisonment, 
without appeal, on boycotters, rioters, and resisters of any process 
of law, and those who incite to such offences. The stupindiary (or 
paid) magistrates are thus made judges of both law and of fact, 
and vested with the right to dispose of the liberty of the people of 
Ireland by repeated committals for offences vaguely defined. Nor 
are they obliged to wait until a crime is charged. They can pro- 
ceed in the absence of any accusation, on the presumption that an 
offence has been committed. 

Grave offences against life and person are to be tried in Eng- 
land by a change of venue. This is clearly a violation of the 
Treaty of Union of 1800, which promised the Irish just such treat- 
ment as the other subjects of the Government of the United King- 
dom were to receive. No ministry dare propose that an English- 
man or a Scotchman should be tried in Dublin for an offence not 
committed in Ireland. It also is a violation of the spirit of the 
British Constitution, which provides for trial by a jury of the pris- 
oner’s “‘ peers,’”’ and secures even to aliens a jury composed half of 
aliens of his own nationality. But the Treaty of Union is sacred 
only in the clauses which rob Ireland of self-government; the 
clauses which secure the liberty of the subject go for nothing with 
the Tory party. 





Ir is not wonderful that Mr. Dillon greeted the bill with de- 
fiance, and as good as threatened civil war if it should pass. It con- 
tains ample grounds to justify an armed rebellion, but such a re- 
bellion needs for its justification also a reasonable prospect of suc- 
cess, And for the want of that reason there will be no rebellion 
in Ireland, and Mr. Dillon will not have the pleasure of sacrificing 
the few years of life left to him in a hopeless battle-field. But 
there will be a renewed activity of the faction of dynamite which 
the good prospects of Home Rule had forced into passivity. We 
say this with a detestation of the measures in that programme, and 
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deeply regret that any friend of the Irish cause should ever have 
resorted to them. But we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that 
the extreme left wing of the Irish movement has embraced the prin- 
ciples and methods of the Red party of Continental Europe, and 
will sbrink from nothing in its efforts to force England to yield to 
terror what she refuses to justice. 

The only means to keep these Red Irishmen quiet is a resump- 
tion of vigorous obstruction in the House of Commons, For that 
the Home Rule party and some of their Radical friends are quite 
ready, and they already have found the weak places in the new 
closure rules. They have forced the Tories to one all-night ses- 
sion, and yielded only to the entreaty of the Tory whips to let the 
majority go. It requires—they find—200 members of the majority 
to put closure in operation ; and the Tories find it as good as im- 
possible to muster such a pody of votes after midnight. We there- 
fore may expect some exciting times in the House of Commons be- 
fore this session is at an end. 





In the debate which preceded the motion, Mr. Gladstone took 
the lead in advocacy of Mr. Morley’s amendment that a revision 
of rents should precede Coercion. Of course, the Tories made the 
most of the precedent set by Mr. Gladstone in 1881, when he also 
proposed a Coercion Law. But he was able toshow to the most 
obtuse that there was a vast difference between the two situations. 
In 1881 a majority of the Irish members supported the Coercion 
bill ; now 86 out of 105 are in opposition to it. In 1881 there was 
an amount of social disturbance and of agrarian crime which 
seemed to call for extraordinary measures. In 1887 the amount 
of both is comparatively small, and Coercion is not a means to 
preserve the peace in Ireland, but to force the payment of oppres- 
sive rents, and to facilitate eviction. It is to be enacted in order 
that—in the language once used of Ireland by The Times—“ land- 
lords may exercise their rights with a hand of iron, and neglect 
their duties with a face of brass.” In 1881 a full and fair trial was 
given to Coercion under conditions more favorable than ever be- 
fore. Its complete failure was then amply shown, so that Earl 
Spencer, who had the experiment in charge, now supports Home 
Rule. In 1881 Coercion was proposed as atemporary expedient to 
allow measures of conciliation time to produce the mollifying ef- 
fect their English authors expected. In 1887 Coercion is to be en- 
acted as a permanent feature of the government of Ireland. Mr. 
Balfour’s bill fixes no date for its termination, as was done in each 
of the eighty-six Coercion bills which preceded it. 

Mr. Balfour, the Irish Secretary, and some other members of 
the majority took their cue from The Times in their treatment of 
the Home Rule members and their League. They accused them 
of direct complicity in dynamiting and assassination, although not 
a particle of evidence has been produced in proof of either charge. 
The candor of The Times’s method of argument is shown by its 
treatment of Mr. Redmond. On the evening of the day of the 
assassinations in Phcenix Park, Mr. Redmond spoke at a Land 
League meeting at a distance from Dublin and expressed his hor- 
ror at the assassination of Lord Cavendish, not having heard that 
Mr. Burke had fallen a victim also. The Times at once commented 
on the omission as showing that Mr. Redmond did not disapprove 
of the killing of Mr. Burke. Then Mr. Redmond wrote to its 
editors to explain the omission; but his letter was suppressed. 
He then repeated his explanation in the House, and The Times 
omitted that passage from its report of his speech, while Hansard’s 
reports gave it. And now The Times alleges Mr. Redmond’s omis- 
sion of any reference to Mr. Burke as proof positive that the 
Home Rule leaders are accomplices of the assassination! Could 
there be a more dastardly chain of slanders ? 





PRINCE BISMARCK has gone to Canossa definitively. In 
return for the Papal support of the Septenate bill, he has given up 
every principle in the May laws of 1873. He is to sanction the 
restoration of the religious orders on the ground that the religious 
sentiment of the Roman Catholic people demands this. And 





he will accept the training of the priesthood in episcopal 
seminaries instead of the public universities, declaring that the 
worst enemies of the government come not from the semina- 
ries but from the universities. It is unfortunate for the Chancel- 
lor that he did not perceive this fourteen years ago, when he and 
his friends of the Kulturkampf declared that episcopal seminaries 
trained enemies of Germany, and that the Jesuits were the in- 
veterate foes of the nation. It would have saved him such an 
eating of his own words as to most men would be a bitter 
humiliation. 

It is a good thing that the Kulturkampf is at an end, and that 
the principles of a wise toleration are to be recognized as tradi- 
tions of the imperial government of Germany. But it is not good 
for either the German Empire or the Roman Catholic Church 
that the change should have been effected by such a dicker has 
just taken place. On the one hand, we see a great statesman 
reverse himself in order to secure Church influence in behalf of a 
measure of civil policy. On the other we find the chief of a great 
Church urging his children to vote against their own views of 
political duty because that vote would secure peace to the Church. 
No American politician could stoop much lower than the Pope 
and the Chancellor have done. 





IN Rome just at present there is a disposition to make much 
of America, as the country where the Roman Catholic Church, 
although the church of a minority, receives fair and tolerant 
treatment, being put ona level with the other religious bodies. 
The visit of Cardinal Gibbons and other American ecclesiastics has 
been made the occasion of a great deal of effusive display in this 
direction. Some Protestants may suspect in this a design to win 
Americans to the bosom of the Latin Church. But its motive is 
found much more naturally in the wish to use our example and 
our influence to secure equal toleration for Roman Catholicism in 
France, Germany and Russia. It is natural to argue that if Pro- 
testant America can afford to deal in this way with the Church of 
Rome, without any of the safeguards which a Concordat furnishes 
to the State, Europe can afford to be at least as generous. 

A notable feature of Cardinal Gibbons’s visit has been the dis- 
cussion of the problem which the existence of trades unions gen- 
erally and of the Knights of Labor in particular, presents to be Ro- 
man Cathoiic Church. There is a party among her hierarchy, 
represented on this continent by Cardinal Taschereau of Montreal, 
who distrust the close association of Catholics with Protestants in 
such associations as tending to alienate the former from their faith. 
Cardinal Gibbons does share these fears. He see that it is quite 
impossible for the Roman Catholic minority in this country to be 
kept from intimate associations with their Protestant neighbors for 
social and political objects of all kinds. It may be done in Europe, 
or in Quebec, but not here. To attempt it here would be to drive 
a large body of Catholics into a resistant attitude of which Father 
McGlynn is an instance, and to rouse a great deal of popular an- 
tagonism to the Roman Catholic Church. So he insists on liberty 
of action. And while recognizing and deploring the evils which 
attend strikes, he refuses to join in a general condemnation of this 
well-established method of testing the power of numbers to resist 
the power of capital, and of securing justice to the laboring classes, 
There are Protestant churchmen who might profit by his wisdom 
in this regard. 





THE discussion in the columns of THE AMERICAN upon the 
proper training of teachers in the State of Pennsylvania has re- 
ceived marked attention from educators and the press; and we 
venture to judge that no other agitation has lately excited so much 
interest in reference to educational work. We regard the dis- 
cussion as now closed, so far as THE AMERICAN is concerned, ex- 
cept that an article by Prof. L. H. Durling, Principal of the State 
Normal School at Indiana, is in our hands, and will be given a 
place immediately. Prof. Durling speaks in detail of the present 
system of the Normal Schools. 
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THE WAY OUT OF THE CANADIAN DIFFICULTY. 


The British Government has forwarded to Washington a pro- 
posal for the settlement of our dispute with Canada, which it hopes 
will help to more amicable relations between the Dominion and 
the United States. It has the more hope of this as it does not ap- 
proach the question on the ground of mere technicalities, as the 
Ottawa government has done. It does not support Canada in the 
determination to exact the pound of flesh which the treaty of 1818 
seems to call for. It recognizes the fact that within the seventy 
years which have elapsed since that treaty was made, the whole 
atmosphere of international law has changed to one of greater cour- 
tesy and ampler liberty, and that the United States holds a very 
different place in the commerce and the diplomacies of the world. 
We are sorry to be obliged to say that the diplomacy of Ottawa 
has been too much in the temper of the proverbial ‘‘ country attor- 
ney.” Weare not surprised that London thinks proper to take a 
different attitude toward the case. 

It is, however, true that a settlement of the dispute by English 
interference, and in contravention of the ideas of Canada as to her 
own interests, however reasonable in itself, is not to our liking as 
Americans. It seems to us that the two chief powers of the West- 
ern world, the foremost representatives of its civilization, ought to 
be able to come to an understanding without this intervention from 
another continent, and from a power substantially alien to both in 
its interests and its ideas of policy. It is not in harmony with the 
spirit of the Monroe Doctrine, however little it may run counter to 
its letter. Canada cannot but feel with some bitterness that En- 
glish intervention necessarily takes character from the views of 
British interests which are accepted by the government for the time 
in power in London, and feel that—as in the Fortune Bay case— 
whether the decision be just or unjust, it will have the air of 
an offence toward her. It cannot but be in harmony with her feel- 
ings if Americans were to look past these English proposals and 
seek some modus vivendi which would be acceptable to her and pro- 
motive of her interests as an American power. 

Two arrangements have been tested, and we are on the eve 
of trying a third, none of which can be pronounced successful. 
Reciprocity with the United States was an entire failure, because it 
neither secured any agreement in the policy of the two countries, 
nor arranged for any fresh adaptation in case one of them changed 
its policy. The arrangement which was not unfair in 1854 be- 
came grossly so before 1867. The settlement effected by the 
Treaty of Washington was found equally oppressive to American 
interests, and, although we had paid heavily for our share of the 
bargain, it was we who terminated it at the earliest moment, and 
Canada who desired its continuance. The policy of irritating re- 
strictions which Canada has begun, and which the United States 
probably will adopt by way of retaliation, cannot be regarded as 
either normal or desirable between countries so closely associated 
in neighborhood, in the community of so many interests. All these 
have failed, or will fail ; and it remains to seek some other which 
will be better adapted to the interests of both countries, and cal- 
culated to put an end to the irritating frictions which have attended 
these all. 

The plain common sense of the situation seems to us to point 
to a policy exactly the reverse of the policy of restriction of inter- 
course. We are two nations very similarly circumstanced. Both 
are made up of men who are building up in the new world social 
structures based on all that is best in the civilization of the old. 
Both have much the same national resources, the same capacity as 
producers, the same wants as consumers. Both have been obliged 
to find in the protective policy the means to develop an industrial 
system suited to the demands of their natural situation. Neither 
is content to make shift with agriculture, cattle-raising and the 
scanty manufactures which could not but come without collective 
action in the fostering of other industries. In language, in faith, 
in culture, in governmental methods, the two countries more close- 


ly resemble each other than either resembles any other in either 
the old or the new world. 








Why, then, not establish absolute freedom of commercia! in- 
tercourse between them, and abolish the costly line of commercial 
demarcation, which at present sunders them? The only obstacle 
to such a plan is the difference in the tariffs of the two countries. 
But this difference is much diminished by the revision of our 
tariff in 1883, following the adoption of Protection by Canada in 
1879. To effect the establishment of agreement on this point 
there would be no need of any formal treaty through the interven- 
tion of English diplomacy. All that would be necessary would 
be the assimilation of both tariffs to an agreement reached by a 
commission of conference, together with the removal of all duties 
from articles which cross the common frontier in either direction. 
This would carry with it the perfect equalization of the status of 
the fishermen of both nationalities, both on the fishing-banks, and 
in our ports and markets. 

It will be objected that this arrangement will sacrifice the in- 
tere ts of certain classes in both countries. Let us look at these 
severally. 

The fishermen of Canada and of the Uni‘ed States will be left 
free to compete with each other for the American market, on 
terms equally favorable to both. Our fishermen will secure access 
to the inshore fisheries, the right to purchase bait, the right to 
land and dry their fish, the right to forward fresh fish to American 
markets by rail. There will be an end to the bounties to 
Canadian fishermen paid by the Dominion Government. At the 
same time the Canadian fishermen will obtain the right to send 
their fish to our markets free of duty. The position of the two 
classes will be equalized as never before, and the questions now 
in dispute simply will disappear. Under the terms of equality 
thus established, and never before enjoyed by our fishermen, the 
hardy sons of New England will hold their own, and do their 
share in building up that industry to which we look for our supply 
of trained seamen. 

It is alleged that our lumber interest will be sacrificed by the 
free importation of Canadian boards and planks. But we already 
import saw-logs free of duty; and our supply of many sorts of 
timber is so exhausted that we should gain by a greater facility to 
draw on the ample Canadian supply. On the tributaries of the 
St. Lawrence are great forests of fine timber which it now hardly 
pays to have taken to the United States, because of the much 
heavier cost of sending saw-logs than sawed lumber. We must 
look at this question of the lumber supply broadly, in view of the 
national needs, and not simply with reference to this private in- 
terest. Lumber is a thing by itself. Its slow growth makes it a 
very different thing from a wheat or corn crop; the uses of trees 
in relation to the rain supply make a limited production of lum- 
ber a benefit rather than a loss. And the plant of the industry is 
neither too bulky nor too costly to prevent its transfer by its own- 
ers to the Ottawa. 

On the Canadian side it is alleged that the new manu- 
facturing industries of the Dominion will be hurt by the com- 
petition of those longer established on our side of the bor- 
der. Will they be more in danger of such competition than are 
the newer manufactories of our own South and West? The truth 
is that ina growing continent like ours, with fresh population 
pouring in from the old world, markets are expanding whenever 
industries are in a normal condition. There always is room for 
the newer establishments in such a country, if they be not ex- 
posed to the crushing competition of the overdone industries of the 
old. And the Canadian industries have some important advan- 
tages in the possession of the great water-power of the St. Law- 
rence and the present cheapness of labor, which will enable them 
at least to hold their own against any competition they would 
have to encounter from us. 

The establishment of such an arrangement would have an ad- 
ditional advantage to the protected industries of both countries, 
in that it would impart a permanence to the protective polity in 
both which it does not now possess. For the sake of this freedom 
of national intercourse the people of both would stand by Protec- 
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tion, as its abandonment, unless simultaneous in both, would in- 
volve the reéstablishment of the custom-house line,—a line which 
now sunders our continent, intercepts natural intercourse, and 
breeds disagreements between the two great Angle-Saxon nation- 
alities of the New World. 








CHARGING WHAT “ THE TRAFFIC WILL BEAR.” 


re policy of the Philadelphia railroads for years has been to 
build up the suburbs of the city, and so develop a valuable and 
profitable local business. In this they followed the example of the 
railroads issuing from other of the great cities, notably those of 
Boston, which began early an intelligent and systematic work of 
this kind, with the result of building up around that city many 
beautiful and populous towns with which long passenger trains 
keep up a frequent interchange of service. 

Of our two great roads, the Pennsylvania has given the better 
service, and the Reading the lower rates. The cars on the for- 
mer’s local trains are new, handsome, and comfortable. The 
charges on the Reading lines have been, in many directions, con- 
siderably less than the Pennsylvania’s, and so have served as a 
compensation for the attractions which its rival’s more liberal 
management,—on a fuller treasury,—was providing. Altogether, 
there has been a uniform, steady, and rapid growth of the sub- 
urban passenger travel on all the roads issuing from Philadelphia, 
and one of the most interesting social changes of the time has ap- 
peared in the ability of the urban population to make their homes 
for a part, or even the whole, of the year, in the open-air suburbs. 
The opportunity has been perceived and seized upon by many 
thousands of families, and the gain to health, to morals, and men- 
tal vigor, the increase of taste and culture in the formation of 
beautiful rural homes, the development of the arts of architecture 
and landscape arranging, the relief of the over pressure of popula- 
tion at the city’s centres,—all this has been too evident to be 
doubted. 

After several years’ experience of this policy, in the course of 
which the number of daily riders, from and to the city, has grown 
to an estimated total of nearly thirty-five thousand, we are pre- 
sented with a new instance of an old and familiar railroad stroke. 
The railroads having, as they conceive, secured the suburban 
homes, with their occupants, propose to raise the charges for 
commutation tickets. In other words, they will ‘‘charge what 
the traffic will bear.” As in the West, a man is persuaded to build 
a factory, or open a mine, or set up a saw-mill, and then finds the 
railroad charges taking from him all but a bare margin,—just 
enough to make him prefer persistence to abandonment,—so in 
this case it is supposed the “commuter” travelers will stand the 
increase, rather than leave their suburban homes, and crowd back 
into the city. The advance, though represented to be but twenty 
per cent., isin many cases more than three times that; by the 
withdrawal of the yearly and unlimited ticket, and the substitu- 
tion of the higher rate quarterly, the increase is between sixty 
and one hundred per cent., without considering the curtailment 
of former privileges of use, which accompanies the new exaction. 

That this change should be made at the identical moment of 
putting the Inter-State Commerce law into operation looks as if it 
were intended to have the two things associated in the public 
mind. Asa matter of fact, the new law has no application what- 
ever to local travel within the State, and further, one of its 

provisions (Sec. 22) explicitly is that “nothing in this act shall 
apply to...... the issuance of mileage, excursion, or com- 
mutation passenger tickets.” It is to be presumed, therefore, that 
any idea of confusing the public mind in this way will not be 
worth entertaining protractedly, and that the case may be con- 
sidered upon its merits,—or rather its want of merit. That it isa 
mistake, from the railroads’ own standpoint, need not be doubted. 
A continuance of the policy of the last few years would have done 
far more for their treasuries, as well as for the welfare of the com- 


munity. 





THE STATUS OF WOMEN: 


PY 4tURe abhors a vacuum, and at the least danger of its oc- 
currence directs that in shall rush the fluid, invisible, cir- 
cumambient air, enfolding, protecting, preserving the general bal- 
ance of things. And it may easily be seen that nature has ap- 
pointed to woman the same mission in all human communities : 
she is a ductile, an adaptable, an excellent force: her natural in- 
stinct compels her to fill every empty place, and no niche is too 
high and no work too low for her. It is apparently one of the 
forgotten aspects of the so-called ‘‘ woman question,” that what a 
woman’s position is is of no importance in the general scheme of 
things ; that what is essential, paramount,sacredly binding, is that 
that the weak should be nursed, the helpless cared for,—that do- 
mestic fires should be lighted and perpetuated, homes made 
happy, life made regular, orderly, and beautiful, by marriage and 
all sacred binding ties; that what man does not do she shall do, 
that the position he leaves open and vacant she shall fill. But al- 
though the wit, insight, diligence, and self-sacrifice necessary for 
her to travel round this circle of duties may gain the kingdom of 
heaven for woman, her ardent well-wishers fear that man will 
meantime have a monopoly ofthe kingdom of earth, and hence they 
are trying to make her footing in this lower sphere a trifle more 

secure. 

Here is a little pamphlet contrasting the social conditions of 
French, German, English and American women. “ To arrive at 
a correct estimate of the social status of women in society, a bet- 
ter test than the position of the married is the position of the un- 
married,” writes the first of the two who here discuss the ques- 
tion, and she quotes from a French Bishop’s circular letter to his 
countrywomen: ‘ As to those who live in the world unmarried, I 
have not taken them into account; their number is small; they 
are a zero in society, a burden to themselves and to their fami- 
lies.” Nevertheless, although unmarried women are thus almost 
denied a social footing in the most civilized of European countries, 
the present writer sees indications that single women of excep- 
tional gifts are opening themselves careers even in France. She 
can hardly say too much for the practical good sense of French 
mothers and their firm grasp of actualities. .While English girls 
are nourished on sentiment and illusion and the belief that there 
is no possible marriage except a romantic one for love, the French 
girl is brought up to feel that as a wife she will have few rights, 
and that in order to maintain her position in her future husband’s 
household she must have good sense and self-control and the wit 
to gain paramount influence over her children. The ahsence of 
sentiment and this cheerful acceptance of the facts of life make 
French women of all classes alert, courageous, and good comrades 
under all circumstances. German women combine French thrift 
and good sense with highest sentiment and romanticism. Much 
has been done in late years in the way of practical help for Ger- 
man unmarried working women, especially in developing new em- 
ployments, and fitting them for them. 

In Vienna, one-third of the female population is self-support- 
ing, and until recently was forced to perform the hardest and most ill- 
paid work. Butorganizations, associations, and societies are every- 
where springing up to promote employments for women and to 
open up fresh branches of education and occupation. In England, 
too, the writer sees the dawn of better days for English unmar- 
ried women, and feels that the generation of girls now passing 
examinations at Oxford and Cambridge will be better equipped for 
the battle of life than were their mothers and grandmothers before 
them. She urges emphatically the culture of the mind,—making 
it broad as toits scope and able as to its work,—as the keynote for 
English women. 

In the general summary it is, of course, the American unmar- 
ried woman who enjoys the highest advantage, standing, as she 
does, on an equal footing with her married sister, and wit h even 
more freedom of action. ‘ All the professions and avenues of em- 
ployment, with few exceptions, are open to her.” The American 
woman possesses by nature the“ truth, sincerity, and pure nature of 
the Anglo-Saxon, with the practical good sense, business ability, 
and social grace of the French.” American women, too, on the 
whole, are the most contented, the most home-loving, and the ma- 
jority accept for their guidance such simple and serious views of 
life as are best compatible with the highest development of real 
womanly virtues.‘ Whatever disabilities American women, mar- 
ried or single, have hitherto suffered under the laws are generally 
removed by legislation and the pressure of public opinion. Alto- 
gether, this little tract is hopeful and cheering. A great variety 
of balances and opposite forces go to make a true ard equal civi- 
lization, and slow as natural processes are they are still the 
safest and the surest to work out the successful redemption of all 
good ideas. 





1The Social Status of European and American Women. By Kate Byam Martin, 
Ellen M. Henrotin. Chicago: Chas. H. Kerr & Co. 
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EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSIONS AT WASHINGTON. 


ONSIDERING the theme ‘ Civil Service and Public Schools,” 
Hon. Leroy D. Brown, State Commissioner of Schools, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, read the first paper. The spoils system, he said, 
had worked its way down to the public schools, so that positions 
on Boards of Education were sought for what could be made out 
of them. The election of school superintendents had made their 
office a political one as well, and the speaker favored the plan of 
appointing rather than electing school officers. This suggestion 
brought out considerable opposition. Superintendent W. B. Bar- 
ringer, of Newark, N. J., thought much of the condition of things 
was due to the teaching in the schools themselves. If more atten- 
tion were paid to the development of character, and less to the de- 
sire of one school to surpass another, he thought the people could 
safely be intrusted with the election of school officers. The pub- 
lic schools failed in their duty to the nation if they made good 
arithmeticans instead of good citizens. Other speakers took the 
view of Dorman B. Eaton that competitive examinations for all 
positions in the civil service served as a greatincentive to the 
pupils of the schools. It meant substantially that the State as em- 
ployer would take advantage of the efforts expended by the State 
as educator. 

Wednesday’s session opened with a paper by Dr. A. P. Mar- 
ble, of Worcester, Mass., on ‘‘ Powers and Duties of Officers and 
Teachers, Absolute and Relative.” He thought that the power of 
inspecting and examining gave the officer a right to act as teacher 
for the time being. The officershould fix the course of study, select 
the text books, and decide on the methods. In fixing the course of 
study, the question comes up whether a public school has the moral 
right to give instruction in any branch on which the community is 
not agreed. And this question he answered in the affirmative, not 
because of any abstract right so to do, but on the ground of neces- 
sity. The flood gates of discussion were here again opened. Su- 
perintendent J. M. Green, of Long Branch, N. J., thought that. the 
Trustees should elect a superintendent who should then have ab- 
solute power. He thought it foolish to elect a man just because 
he was an expert, and then hamper him with all sorts of restric- 
tions. Mr. Barringer, of Newark, no doubt expressed the feelings 
of many teachers when he said that they too should be free from 
this everlasting examination and restraint. He advised superin- 
tendents to keep out of the way as much as possible, and said that 
if teachers were given a chance to think, act, and teach in their 
own way the world would be better for it. 

Next the Hon. E. E. Higbee, of Pennsylvania, read a paper on 
the best system of county and city school supervision. External 
matters such as selection of sites, erection and care of buildings, 
should be in the hands of trustees, while the chovusing of teachers 
and of text-books should be left entirely to the superintendent. 
Mr. W. R. Comings, of Norwalk, Ohio, thought the greatest danger 
was in the tendency to mechanical methods, and Mr. H.S. Jones, 
of Erie, Pa., showed that much loss of power was occasioned by 
changing superintendents too frequently. 

In the discussion of industrial education Mr. F. W. Parker 
(who took the place, in opening, of Prof. MacAlister, of Philadel- 
phia,) contended with much force that the only consideration 
which could make industrial training part of the public school sys- 
tem was a psychological one. If it affected favorably the physical 
and mental growth and the character of the child, then it should 
take its place in every common school. Hon. J. W. Dickinson re- 
garded industrial education as special and technical, and therefore 
without a place in the public school. He favored a more liberal 
foundation and better and more scientific teaching. The next 
speaker, Hon. W. B. Powell, of Washington, on the other hand, 
asserted that industrial education had come to stay and that it 
would have a good effect on the character of the children as well 
as on the industries of the nation. Mr. H. W. Compton, of Toledo, 
gave an interesting account of what was being done in his city ; 
but the speech of the evening was made by Major R. Bingham, of 
North Carolina. He said that the South was fully alive to the fact 
that improvement in civilization went along with increased wealth 
and that their only hope lay in the building up of manufacturing 
interests. ‘l'o this end the common schools could greatly assist, 
but so poor were most of the States that they could hardly provide 
for teaching “‘ the three R’s.” He urged the necessity of National 
aid to education, not indefinitely, but in the way contemplated by 
the Blair bill. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


sheer general evidence of the improvement of business is one of 
the most cheerful of the signs of the times. There is yet 
nothing like the boom of 1880, but there is a steady improvement 





1Memoran‘a of he discussions in the meeting of the ‘‘ Department of Superin- 
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in prices and in demand for all the staple commodities. At no 
point in the country are such indications so trustworthy as in 
Philadelphia, because nowhere else is there such a number of the 
large industries gathered at a single centre. More carpets and 
more cotton goods are woven here than in any other city of 
America. We have large woolen, silk, worsted, paper, leather, 
shoe, drug, and steel and iron industries within on city limits. 
The interlacing of industries is more complete here than at any 
other point, and we can tell from the signs on our streets whether 
the whole country is prospering. 

Our chief defect is a want of ambition to excel in the charac- 
ter of our products, and especially in their artistic character. For 
instance, we make great quantities of books of a plain and sub- 
stantial kind, but rarely does a Philadelphia-made book give that 
satisfaction to hand and eye which is given by multitudes of 
Boston and London books. We are too much content to produce 
“a fairly good article,” and to stop with that. Our printers and 
book-binders are not awake to the fact that book-making is an 
eesthetic industry; and because of this they are losing business 
which goes to other centres. 


* * * 


A CHECKERED career came to an end last Monday with the 
death of Bishop Monrad, of Lolland-Falster, in Denmark. He 
combined the churchman and the theologian wlth the political 
agitator and the statesman in a very unusual way. After be- 
coming a Lutheran pastor he accepted the editorship of a news- 
paper which advocated the views of the Land Reform party. He 
was chosen to the National Diet, rose to important places in the 
ministry, and was the author of some of the most important laws 
the Diet has passed in our times. In the mean time he had been 
made a bishop, and had shown great capacity as a preacher, an 
author of works of edification, and even as a Shemitic scholar. 
He rendered Job, Isaiah, and the Psalms into Danish from the 
Hebrew original. In 1866 he seemed to lose hope of Denmark’s 
future, as the government had assumed a reactionary course. He 
resigned his bishopric and emigrated to New Zealand; but in 
1869 he returned, when the change in the political situation at 
home invited his return. He resumed his bishopric in 1871, and 
at the same time continued his literary and political labors, which 
were interrupted only by his death. He was in his 76th year. Of 
his bocks, only his ‘‘ World of Prayer ”’ has been translated into 
English. 


* * * 


THE State Library, at Harrisburg, is estimated by the new 
librarian, Dr. Egle, to contain about 60,000 volumes, and its value, 
he thinks, would not fall short of a million of dollars. ‘ Our law 
library,” he says, ‘“‘is the finest in the United States. We have 
all the law books to be obtained, reports of the States and Terri- 
tories, the laws of the Dominion of Canada and Great Britain ; in 
fact everything that a lawyer would expect to find here, besides 
many books that old lawyers are surprised to find in our collec- 
tion.” The need for an adequate and fire-proof building is very 
great and provision for one, at an estimated cost of $375,000, it is 
hoped will be made at the present session of the Legislature. 

* * * 


THE University at Lewisburg, Pa., which recently adopted 
the name of its patron, Mr. Bucknell, has in view the enjoyment 
of a very handsome bequest, left by Dr. W. H. Backus, for a libra- 
ry and building. The estate, after paying an annuity of $500, is 
to accumulate during the lifetime of this legatee, and is expected 
to amount ultimately to more than $100,000. It is remarked that 
this “will give the University means for accumulating a library 
equalled by very few of our institutions. The library fund of 
Brown University, by the aid of which it has gathered its very 
valuable collection, is but $25,000. That of the University of 
Rochester is about the same.” Probably no other college in Penn- 
sylvania has so large a fund for library purposes,—a fact not at all 
to the credit of the State. 


* * * 


THE death of Dr. Ray Palmer, of Albany, deprives the Ameri- 
can church of the most eminent hymn-writer it had toshow. He 
was a native of Rhode Island, and a graduate of Yale College. 
After teaching school in New Haven for some years, he became 
pastor of the Congregational Church in Bath, Me., in 1855, and 
then of that in Albany, New York, in 1870. His hymn, “ My 
Faith Looks up to Thee,” has passed into use wherever the English 
language is spoken, besides being translated into half a dozen 
foreign tongues. It is not a hymn of the first order, and its author 
was by no means in the first rank of our sacred poets. But in the 
popular and lyric character which marks the true hymn-writer 
he surpasses much abler writers. Of late years he gave much 
attention to Latin hymnology. 
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THE FORGOTTEN CHORD. 
Rondel. 


JORGOTTEN chord of olden melody, 
Sometimes you puzzle one as, strayingly, 
You stir the air, until one chance to ford, 

With untrained steps, the stream of memory, 
Sudden to find you and your song restored, 

Forgotten chord! 


You and your song, and all things that did please 
The thousand charmers in the pageantries 
Of summer’s heyday, when the barge was oared 
’Twixt lily islets, fern-pleached, mossy keys, 
And reaches curved of fragrant meadow sward, 
Forgotten chord! 


Thus, right-good servant to Mnemosyne 
Are you, and ’neath your guidance oft do flee 
Her carrier-doves about one’s lonely board, 
Where they would sadness change to gayety, 
Whilst to lost merry days ‘‘ good healths”’ are poured, 
Forgotten chord ! 
WILLIAM STRUTHERS, 


February, 1887. 





MR. TAINE QUALIFIES HIMSELF: HIS VIEWS OF 
NAPOLEON. 
Paris, March 15. 


STATEMENT has been published in the Paris papers to the 
effect that M. Taine had recently declared English literature 
as a whole superior to French. M. Taine has published a letter in 
the Journal des Debats to correct this absolute statement. ‘I be- 
lieve that English poetry,” says M. Taine, “above all lyric and 
narrative poetry, from Byron, Keats and Shelley down to Tenny- 
son and the two Brownings, is the finest in Europe. On the other 
hand, we have in France the greatest living dramatists, M. Augier 
and M. Alexandre Dumas. In prose the French seem to me to be 
at least equal to the English ; I look upon Balzac as the most pow- 
erful creator.of souls who has appeared since Shakspeare ; no critic 
in any literature can be compared to Sainte-Beuve. I consider the 
“ Chartreuse de Parme ” to bea masterpiece of literary psychology, 
the greatest ever published in any language. For style and rendu, 
for intensity and perfection of color, ‘‘Madame Bovary” has no 
equal. Five writers and thinkers, Balzac, Stendhal, Sainte-Beuve, 
Guizot, and Renan are in my opinion the men who since Montes- 
quieu have added most to our knowledge of human nature and 
human society.”” At the present moment, he says, we are at the 
end of a literary period, which does not prevent us recognizing 
the growing fame of certain historians like MM. Lavisse, Soriel, and 
Thureau-Pangin. In short, in the universal exhibition of the lit- 
erature of the world during the past sixty years M. Taine consid- 
ers that France has presented as many great ideas and as many 
fine forms as any of her most illustrious rivals. 

Taine has now completed in the Revue des Deux Mondes his 
study of Napoleon. In these pages there is no new revelation as 
regards the character and the role of this extraordinary man, no 
new fact, but simply an accumulation of testimony and of docu- 
ments. All the judgments passed on Napoleon by those who came 
into relations with him, or by those who were the victims or the 
instruments of his ambition, are indicated and resumed by M. 
Taine, and the resulting impression is as unfavorable to Napoleon 
as possible. At the back of the mighty genius we see the monster, 
the ferocious beast, who seeks only the satisfaction of his brutal 
interests. M. Taine terminates his study by this appreciation of 
the work of Napoleon : 

“Between 1804 and 1815 he caused the slaughter of 1,700,000 
Frenchmen born within the limits of old France, and of about 2,- 
000,000 of men born outside those limits who were either killed 
for him as allies, or killed by him as enemies, All that the poor 
Gauls, enthusiastic and credulous, gained by twice intrusting their 
fortune to him was a double invasion ; all that he gave them in re- 
turn for their devotion, after his prodigious shedding of their own 
blood and of the blood of others, was a France bereft of the fifteen 
departments which the Republic had won; a France deprived of 
Savoy, of the left of the Rhine and of Belgium, and of the great 
North Eastern angle by which she completed her ‘ square field,’ as 
Vauban said, and fortified her most vulnerable point; a France 
separated from the 4,000,000 of new Frenchmen which she had 
almost assimilated’ by twenty years of life in common; pushed 
back beyond her frontiers of 1789; alone diminished amidst her 
aggrandized neighbors ; an object of suspicion to Europe, and last- 
ingly enveloped by a threatening circle of distrust and’ rancor, 
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such was the political work of Napoleon,—a work of egoism 
served by genius; in his European building as in his French 
building, his sovereign egoism introduced faulty construction. 
From the beginning this fundamental vice is manifest in the 
European edifice, and at the end of fifteen years it produces a 
sudden collapse; in the French edifice it is quite as grave, although 
less visible; it will require half a century or perhaps a whole cen- 
tury to set forth the development of the vice; but its slow and 
gradual effects will be as pernicious and are not less — a 
H.C, 








REVIEWS. 


MorAL PuiLosopuy: A Series of Lectures by Andrew P. Pea- 
body, D. D. LL. D., Emeritus Professor of Christian Morals in 
Harvard University. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1887. 

HE title of Prof. Peabody’s book is something of a misnomer. 

It is not a treatise on moral philosophy, but a number of prac- 

tical and hortatory discourses, with a considerable intermixture of 
the historical element, and a touch of the polemic. The opening 
lecture is, to be sure, a discussion of the question of human free- 
dom in volition ; but the standard put forward in the next chapter 
as the sole criterion of right actions is one which necessarily ren- 
ders the subject of morals incapable of philosophic treatment or 
scientific expression. Prof. Peabody regards “‘ fitness ’’ as the sole 
ground of right, and he makes (p. 82) conscience the faculty which 
intuitively perceives fitness, comparing it to the bodily senses, 
though distinguishing it from them. Nowhere in his book does he 
seem to recognize the fact that “ fitness ” is a relative word: that 
to be ‘‘ fit,” an action must be fit for something: that until this 
something is pointed out the quality of the “ fit’’ action remains 
totally unknown. Moreover, a sense, whether moral or physical, 
which should declare upon the “fitness ” of an action, without tak- 
ing cognizance of any end to which it is fitted, is inconceivable ; 
and the theory of our author is by so much inferior to the old 
moral sense theory of Hutcheson as it uses astrictly relative word 
to indicate what is supposed to be the result of an immediate per- 
ception of quality. This playing upon the words ‘‘ fitness,” as 
does Prof. Peabody; “ higher,” as does Dr. Parker (‘‘ Elements of 
Moral Science ;”’) ‘‘natural,” or “ in harmony with our nature,” as 
does Bishop Butler, is absolutely without value as an aid to sys- 
tematic and exact thinking in morals, unless all these words be pre- 
cisely and fully defined, and some objective standard be substi- 
tuted for the vague subjective impression which we read into such 
words for ourselves when we meet them. Quite in harmony with 
his principle that morals are not matter of reason, but feeling, Prof. 
Peabody attributes the attitude of the English bishops towards 
the Afghan war,—an attitude which he strongly condemns,—to a 
perversion of their moral sense by reasoning on the matter. On 
thesame ground one might easily look withsuspicion upon a course 
of lectures on moral philosophy—if the lecturer reasons, may he 
not pervert somebody’s moral sense? and if he do not reason, why 
shall he lecture? ‘The case is not a merely imaginary one, for 
quite a famous scholar within the circle of our acquaintance, a stern, 
practical moralist, though with a moral sense quite unperverted by 
any acquaintance with theoretical morals, has gone so far as to 
state that thinking too much about morals is almost certain to end 
by making a man more immoral than he was when he began to 
think. When such statements come froma teacher of ethics, how- 
ever, one feels ‘‘ wounded in the house of his friends.” 

No deduction of individual virtues is attempted in the volume 
before us, as is natural; there can be no deduction unless we de- 
duce things from something. We have in its place a sort of classi- 
fication of the virtues, prudence, justice, fortitude, and order 
being made to cover the whole field. Even these do not admit of 
anything like scientific treatment, as the limits between modera- 
tion and excess, virtue and vice, must be determined by appeal to 
the usual sense, and cannot be fixed by reasoning. 

The historical parts of the book are interesting and suggestive ; 
the book is pervaded throughout by a true Christian spirit, and is 
in sympathy with the highest standards of morality; the effect of 
its perusal is inspiriting and ennobling, but it is not moral phil- 
osophy. The style is clear and simple, and the book very reada- 
ble. G.S8. F. 


THE Story OF MARGAREY KENT. By Henry Hayes. Boston: 

Ticknor & Co. 1886. 

We have here a novel of unusual power, whose cordial accept- 
ance by the public is not surprising. Though it is concerned in 
the main with motives that are familiar in fiction, there is about it 
the air of reality, as though the characters and incidents, or some- 
thing very like them, might well have had their place in actual life. 
By this we mean to say that ‘The Story of Margaret Kent” is 
very “natural,” and that is, indeed, one of its chief charms. It 
has others—a good style, humor, plentiful and agreeable incident 
—and it is altogether a book of its class quite out of the com- 
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mon. Margaret Kent is one of those young women (are they | 
not generally young?) who are flippantly spoken of as “grass 
widows.” We do not pretend to say how great a proportion of 
the widows of this kind are such through their own faults; it 
seems to be agreed, whether unjustly or not, that as a whole they 
constitute a dangerous class; yet it is demonstrable that there are 
victims among them, individuals who have to bear most unfairly 
the askant glance of the world. Margaret Kent is one of this 
description. An honest wife and a devoted mother, she has been 
basely deserted by her husband, and for years does not know 
whether he is alive or dead. In time, whatever love she bore him 
naturally dies out, but all the same she lives a self-respecting and 
self-supporting life as a magazinist (strange that somany of these 
heroines keep body and soul together in that way,—they make a 
kind of guild which in these combining days ought to have its 
organization), and will not listen to talk of divorce, on account of 
her little daughter. But Margaret is a fine, hearty specimen of 
young womanhood, and she “ has her feelings” like other healthy 
young women. She is married, yet no wife, and it seems that 
every creature of the male persuasion, from beardless youth to 
septenarian, who comes within her orbit fails in love with her. 
She withstands them all until Fate presents itself as a young 
doctor of commanding will, and the battle stormily deepens. At 
this crisis the husband coolly returns, and the severest reader can 
hardly repress the wish that the divorce had been secured before 
he did so. The assurance of his being alive, however, sobers our 
Margaret. He is ill and she cares for him; she has always been 
good, but now as the children say she is better than good; she 
shuts her new love quite out. Finally we have the customary end- 
ing: the undesirable husband dies, and the desirable lover comes 
to his own. 

All this, as we have intimated, has been met with before in 
novels, but it has seldom, we believe, been presented with the 
vividness and grace of style of this author; nor has it moved be- 
fore our view with so distinct and palpable an atmosphere of ele- 
vation. The readeris uplifted by a pure, strong tone throughout, 
and he recognizes that this is not merely a sensational clipping 
from the world’s daily chronicle, but a chapter of a higher life. 
The scene is laid mainly in New York, and the sketches of ‘ so- 
ciety,” of literary and art circles, of ‘‘ apartment-house” life, ete., 
are vivid and effective. Of the portraits of character, doubtless the 
careless, selfish, worthless husband is the best ; though no expla- 
nation will suffice to explain why he should ever have secured such 
a wife in this free country. Besides him and Margaret and the 
Doctor, there are capital pictures of Margaret’s close friend and 
companion, Miss Longstaffe, an artist, and an old poet named Bell. 
Margaret’s child, little Gladys, is a charming conception. The 
book is designed on a high plane; it is true without being formal, 
and emotional but not hysterical—a book decidedly “ worth 
reading.” 





RETROSPECTION OF AMERICA, 1797-1811. By John Bernard, some- 
time Secretary of the Beefsteak Club and author of *‘ Retro- 
spections of the Stage.” Edited from the manuscript by Mrs. 
Bayle Bernard, with an Introduction, Notes, and Index, by 
Lawrence Hutton and Brander Matthews. New York: Har- 
pers. 1887. 

John Bernard was a successful actor and a welcome guest in 
the gay world of London when he joined the swelling tide of Eng- 
lishmen seeking their fortune in this country. He has left a 
somewhat sketchy and scrappy account of his experiences here, 
part of it printed at various times in English and American mag- 
azines, part of it now published for the first time. It gives a no- 
tion of a wholesome and hearty man, ready to leave the flesh pots 
of his English home, and to find good in both men women and in 
the customs and experiences of the new world. The United 
States were just emerging from their colonial existence, and were 
slowly crystallizing into a nation. Philadelphia was still the social 
capital, as it had been the political, and here Bernard made the 
acquaintance of Washington, Jefferson, and Charles Carroll, and 
heard the traditions of Franklin and the soldiers of the Revolu- 
tionary War, so that both in his actual personal reminiscences and 
in the stories he repeats he gives us the local color and a fair con- 
temporary portraiture of his gallery of heroes. Then, too, in his 
journeying throughout the country he found a hearty welcome in 
the homes of many persons now become historical, and it is char- 
acteristic of the time that the English actor was received on terms 
of perfect friendliness by those who were at the head of both polit- 
ical and social affairs. His account of the hardships of his travels, 
of the difficulty of making a theatrical circuit, of the ups and 
downs of the stage, is told in an unaffected and simple fashion, 
that really gives the reader a better picture than a much more la- 
bored description could furnish, and thus his book has a real value 
of its own in this way. 

Of greater interest, however, is his account of his contempo- 
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raries and associates on the American stage. Philadelphia was 
then the theatrical centre of the country; it had the only theatre 
built for the purpose, and it satisfied even Bernard’s experienced 
eye,—the scenery was by Loutherbury, the apointments ; too, came 
from London, and the company was almost exclusively made up 
of English actors and actresses. A sister of Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. 
Whitelocke, anda long array of men and women who had achieved 
reputation in London made the theatre here very good, while 
Philadelphia society, as if in delight at being freed from its strict 
antecedents, under the Quaker regime, made the actors socially 
welcome, and gained quite as much as it gave by this addition to 
the somewhat narrow circle of the liberal spirits of the day. A 
very noteworthy fact is the large proportion of what may be called 
the theatrical ancestry of the actors of our own day found in 
Bernard’s pages. The Jeffersons, the Placides, the Booths, the 
Blakes, the Warrens, are all represented among Bernard’s contem- 
poraries, while others are known by descendants who have achieved 
distinction in various other arts not far removed from the stage,—the 
Darleys notable in music and the fine arts, the Oldmixons, the Fen- 
nels, and other names easily recognizable as those of Philadelphians 
honored in our own day, all springing from the theatrical colony 
which settled here at the beginning of the century. The Poes, 
parents of Edgar Allan Poe, John Howard Paine, and others whose 
distinctions were won outside the theatre, still have an interest 
from their hereditary and personal connection with it. 

Altogether the book is well worth the permanency that is 
given to its contents by puttingit forth in its present shape, and it 
is likely, thanks largely to the notes and index, to be a useful ad- 
dition to that stock of literature relating to the theatre, which is 
growing with the growth of interest in the stage. 





A HALF CENTURY IN SALEM. By M. C. D. Silsbee. Pp. 121. 

Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1887. 

Mrs. Silsbee, in these papers, which are only too brief, gives 
glimpses of the social life of Salem in the first half of the present 
century. Salem, as even people so far removed and so Beotian 
as those of Pennsylvania may know, is one of the “ quaint old ” 
places of Massachusetts, prosperous once, through ships engaged 
in the East India trade, but decaying even as early as the days 
when Hawthorne went there to be a custom-house officer. In the 
early days of the century, we are told, “the sun did not shine on 
a more prosperous town. Derbys, Peabodys, Dodges, 
Pickmans, Wests, Crowninshields, Forresters, Grays, Silsbees, and 
probably many others were acquiring fortunes more or less splen- 
did.” In the midst of this, however, manners were simple, and 
life, though so cheerful as to be accounted “ gay,” was not luxu- 
rious or plutocratic. The dancing was either reels or contra- 
dances; a ‘“‘ voluntary ” was one for which the gentlemen were at 
liberty to engage their partners; a draw dance was a sort of lot- 
tery, for which the ladies and gentlemen each were assigned 
numbers, “and might or might not be especially pleased with 
their luck.” At Mrs. Hersey Derby’s ball “ there were four rooms 
open for the reception of company, above sixty dances, and a su- 
perb service of cut glass, even to the very plates we ate from. 

Our fare consisted of cold ham and tongue, jellies, whips, custards, 
creams, blanc mange, tarts, puddings, cheese-cakes, grapes, nuts, 
almonds, cakes of every variety, and confectionery.” 

Very beautiful, Mrs. Silsbee declares, were the ladies of Salem 
about the time when James Monroe was in the second term of his 
Presidency. Then ‘‘the blaze of beauty was at the brightest. To 
be handsome was almost a birth-right, and time seemed only to 
change lovely girls into as lovely matrons. I easily 
count twenty women of remarkable beauty, twenty more so 
charming that in every other place they would have been conspic- 
uous ; and at least three out of four who met at our parties or on 
the street were good looking enough for every purpose of life.” 
These fair women, if ‘‘ young belles,” wore upon their heads “ the 
prettiest of chinchilla caps, with a gold or silver band,” while 
‘a silk pelisse of deep red or orange-brown set off the figure to 
the best advantage.” Young matrons—past thirty,—for walking 
attire, might wear, in addition to the unflounced gown, “a long 
shawl of India cashmere, with palm leaves at the ends and a nar- 
row border at the sides. .. . A‘ whole flat,’ that is to say, 
an uncut Leghorn hat, folded up behind and flapping down in 
front, trimmed elaborately with expensive ribbon, was a distin- 
guished head gear.” 

Such materials as these, hung upon a very slender thread of 
narrative and reminiscence, garnished with an occasional anec- 
dote or hint of gossip, make up the volume. As we have inti- 
mated, it is slight; more might have been told without danger of 
superfluity. Comparing it with so interesting a book, for exam- 
ple, as Mrs. Lefferts-Vanderbilt’s “ Social History of Flatbush,” 
or Mrs. Montgomery’s “ Reminiscences of Wilmington,” the ex- 
tent of the unworked materials may be easily understood. 
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CO-OPERATION IN NEW ENGLAND: By Edward W. Bemis, Ph. D. 
Pp. 136. Publications of the American Economic Association. 
Vol. I. No.5. Baltimore, Md. 

Dr. Bemis construes the word Cooperation very broadly. He 
makes it include the socialistic experiment at Brook Farm, and 
yet omits mention of the Shakers, the Non-Resistants of Hopedale, 
and similar experiments. He finds but one organization for the 
propagation of codperative distribution before the war, the New 
England Protective Union, whose ideas evidently were borrowed 
from the Codperators of the North of England. It went to pieces 
at the eve of the war, and not until 1874 did the “ Grangers ”— 
followed by the Sovereigns of Industry and the Knights of Labor 
—take up the codperative method. He is able to show a long and 
fairly satisfactory list of codperative stores now in operation; but 
the idea has not taken hold of the working people of New Eng- 
lard, as it has of those of old Northumbria from Lancashire up 
up to Lanarkshire. 

In codperative production—as is the case everywhere but in 
Germany—the show of results is much less encouraging to the 
believers in the method. The list of such establishments is not 
great; the success is moderate; and most of them are of very 
recent origin. The much more promising method which now is 
called ‘‘ profit-sharing ” has made a good start. Nine important 
establishment have adopted the principle in their arrangements 
with their work-people, and others may be expected to profit by 
their success. We have been told by one New England manu- 
facturer that one serious obstacle to profit-sharing lies in the un- 
willingness of the man to accept it. They prefer a sure thing in 
wages a little higher than they have been getting to the chance 
of a share in uncertain dividends. And the influence of savings- 
banks has worked to foster this kind of feeling among working- 
men by holding up security instead of risk as the first of con- 
siderations in dealing with the savings of the working classes. 

A section of the book is devoted to codperative banks, mean- 
ing Building Associations. A chief value of these institutions is in 
their training workmen to manage enterprises that take the risks 
which always attend decided gains. There are forty of these 
associations in Massachusetts, with a membership of 11,836, and 
assets aggregating $2,512,335.86. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 

Q*X*E of the recent publications in the one-shilling “‘ Young Col- 

lector ” series of Swan Sonnenschein (London) is on English 
Coins and Tokens, by L. C. Jewitt and Barclay V. Head. The 
history of early coinage is carefully traced from its probable intro- 
duction into Britain from Gaul; the first degenerate Greek coins 
of 150 to 200 B. C. found in Kent and really Celtic, both inscribed 
and uninscribed ; it being interesting to note, by the way, that a 
considerable number of the coins of Cunobelinus (the Cymbeline of 
Shakespeare) are recorded. Next come the coins of the Anglo- 
Saxons. They first made the penny sometime between 757 and 
796. Under Athelstan a single standard was adopted for the 
whole kingdom, and many mints were set up, almost every con- 
siderable place having its own. English coins from the Conquest 
down to Queen Victoria show a great though by no means uniform 
improvement. A considerable part was played by the traders’ 
tokens issued during the seventeenth, eighteenth, and early part 
of the nineteenth centuries. These were small coins issued by 
tradesmen for the benefit of their customers on the principle of 
the modern bread or milk tickets. They took interesting and ar- 
tistic shapes and were suppressed in 1672 by the issue of half-pence. 
Mr. Head subjoins a brief treatment of Greek and Roman coins. 

“A Child of the Century,” a novel by John T. Wainwright 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons), opens with a promise which is hardly 
made good. ‘There is a hope held out of a picturesque glance of 
Europe by Boston eyes, something in the James manner but with 
a difference, and the bustle and light humor of tbe early chapters 
are very agreeable. So are the following ones descriptive of scenes 
on shipboard, and then all at once the scheme seems to fly to loose 
ends. From having a “ taking simplicity, the story becomes at 
once diffused and complex, loses the original flavor-entirely, and 
concerns itself with a mob of formless personages in whom it is 
impossible to feel any interest. This ‘‘child’’ seems to us a lost 
child, and we have to say that Mr. Wainwright has missed or neg- 
lected a good opportunity. 

“The Old House at Sandwich” by Joseph Hatton, which 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. put out in cheap form, is a reprint of a 
rattling” sensational English novel of the regular pattern. It 
has no particular merit, but may serve to beguile an idle hour. 

The many parents who are dissatisfied, indignant even, with 
the present excess of out-of-school study will find a book called 
“ Practical Pedagogy,’ by Louise P. Hopkins (Lee & Shepard, 
Boston), very much to their minds. Miss Hopkius cal s her book, 
in a sub-title, ‘‘ The Science of Teaching Illustrated,” and she 








therein, it appears to us, claims none too much. It is a curious 
fact that while nearly all thoughtful persons are opposed to the 
“cramming” processes, comparatively few have placed them- 
selves on record as favoring the school-room as the true place for 
study, as against the almost universal practice of home study and 
mere school recitation. ‘ Practical Pedagogy ” tells the story of 
what may be achieved with children who have instructors who 
move step by step with them in mental development, and who de- 
pend less upon tasks and parrot-like memorizing than upon rea- 
sonabless and direct (oral) comprehension. Naturally, Miss Hop- 
kins’s methods would not answer in public schools, nor in any 
very large way, but fortunate indeed are the children of excep- 
tional opportunities who are brought up under such wise and 
thoughtful educational training. 

‘“‘ Masters of the Situation, or Some Secrets of Success and 
Power,” by William James Tilley (S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago), 
is abook of sound and practical advice to youth, though it naturally 
appeals only to exceptional youth,—the bight and the ambitious, 
who in their turn will influence and control the world. But it is 
not to the purpose to declaim against the extent of the audience 
who will listen to such a voice and profit by it, for the young Lin- 
colns, Greeleys, Garfields who made themselves great and their 
country illustrious by heeding just such noble voices surely “out- 
weighed a whole theatre of others.” Mr. Tilley’s book consists 
of forcible essays on promptness, individuality, application, habit, 
health, opportunity, manners, etc., etc. The style is strong, 
varied, and vivacious, and there is abundance of pointed illustra- 
tions. . 

Messrs. T. & J. W. Johnson & Co., 585 Chestnut St., issue in 
convenient form two important and timely pamphlets. These are 
the new Charter of Philadelphia (“ Bullitt Bill’’), with the ordi- 
nance passed by the City Councils to carry it into effect; and the 
text of the Inter-State Commerce act, with a synopsis of its pro- 
visions prepared by Frederick M. Leonard, Esq. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


oo latest competition for the prizes offered for a series of sto- 

ries by the publishers of the Youth’s Companion, Boston, drew 
out, it is stated, no less than five thousand contributions, and the 
award of the highest, the sum of $1500, for a story in eight chap- 
ters, has drawn attention to the author, Mr. Homer Greene, a 
Pennsylvania lawyer and Jitterateur, residing at Honesdale. Mr. 
Greene’s story is entitled “The Blind Brother,” and the scene is 
laid among the coal mines of the Wyoming Valley. The charac- 
ters are finely drawn, and there are not only plot, incident, and 
movement,—all important in a story for young people,—but a fine 
drawing of the individual actors, and both pathos and humor in 
the narrative. The knowledge of the coal mines utilized in the 
story was gained by experience of two or three years, between 1869 
and 1872, with a civiland mining engineeringcorps, at work in and 
about Pittston, and the fidelity of the descriptions of localities and 
types of character is attested by all who are acquainted with the 
region. 

‘ Mr. Greene is a Pennsylvanian, his native place being Ariel, 
in Wayne county, where he was born in January, 1853. He grad- 
uated at Union College in 1876, and at the Albany Law School in 
1877, since which time he has resided in Honesdale, and has 
served a term as District Attorney of his county. His first literary 
work was a short story, ‘‘ The Mad Skater,” published in Mayne 
Reid’s magazine, Onward, in 1869. His contributions to college 
literature were ‘“‘ numerous, but not noteworthy.” Several of his 
poems have been, as favorites of the popular fancy are sure to be, 
widely reprinted, and credited to other authorship than the real 
one. Among them was ‘ What My Lover Said,” published in the 
New York Evening Post, in 1875, and—as it was signed with the 
author’s initials, H. G.—attributed by some ingenious and fanciful 
person to Horace Greeley, with the consequence that Mr. Greene 
had some difficulty in reclaiming it at last. Other favorites were 
““My Daughter Louise,’ published in Our Continent; ‘‘ The Ri- 
vals,”’ which appeared in 7'he Critic, of New York, in 1885; and a 
little poem, in the Christian Union, as early as 1873, “‘ She Kissed 
the Dead.”’ In prose, Mr. Greene’s sketch, in 1883, in Lippincott’s 
Magazine, ‘‘ The Professional Juror,” was his most important work 
until he produced a prize Christmas story, ‘‘ Dick , the Door Boy,” 
for the Scranton Truth, in 1884; last year he wrote another for 
that journal, ‘‘ The Van Slyck Dog Case.” ‘ The Blind Brother ” 
was completed in the Youth’s Companion a few weeks ago, and 
must be regarded, apart from the seal of approval implied in its 
receiving so substantial an award, as a very notable piece of liter- 
ary construction. 

Josiah Royce, author of “‘ The Religious Aspect of Philosophy,” 
and of the volume on California in the American Commonwealths 
Series, has just finished a novel of California life called “ The Feud 
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of Oakfield Creek.” It is to be issued immediately by Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Mr. Rusk‘n received last year from his publisher, Mr. George 
Allen, of Orpington, Eng., about $20,000. Mr. Allen publishes for 
Mr. Ruskin simply as his agent, on commission.——Mr. Chatto, 
the Lundon publisher, makes the startling statement that his firm 
receives a yearly average of five hundred full-fledged three-volume 
manuscript novels,—all of which are read and perhaps twenty pub- 
lished. Mr. Whitley Stokes has just finished a treatise on East 
Indian Law. It will be dedicated to Sir H. Maine. 

The King of the Belgians instituted a few years ago an annual 
literary prize of 25,000 frances for the best work on a question of 
general importance. Last year’s competition was upon means of 
, popularizing the study of geography. The prize has been awarded 
to Herr Anton Stauber, a teacher in the Augsburg high school.— 
The family of Edwin M. Stanton have delegated to George C. Gor- 
ham, formerly secretary of the U. 8. Senate, the task of writing a 
biography of Mr. Stanton, and to that end have furnished Mr. Gor- 
ham with all personal and political papers of whatever kind in 
their possession. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. will publish ‘‘ The Rothschilds: 
The Financial Rulers of Nations, by Mr. John Reeves. 

Prof. Stenzler, the celebrated Sanskrit scholar of Breslau, 
died there on the 27th of February, in his 80th year. 


Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney has been passing the winter, as usual, 
at Milton, Mass. Her new volume of poems, “ Daffodils,” will be 
published at Easter. 


A history of Prince Edward Island will be published in June 
by John Caven, of Charlottetown.— Sir W. F. Butler has in press 
in London a work on the Soudan Expedition, in which he played 
a conspicuous part. It will be entitled ‘‘The Campaign of the 
Cataracts.” 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers are about to publish a translation, 
by Mrs. Cashel Hoey and Mr. John Lillie, of M. Paul Céliére 
amusing and fantastic account of The Startling Exploits of Dr. 
Quiés. The hero of the story is addicted to archeology and has 
a mortal antipathy to travel. But he is induced to take a journey 
some distance from home; and by the malicious contrivance of a 
rival archeologist who is jealous of his fame, and in consequence 
of a series of mishaps, he becomes involved in a course of in- 
voluntary wanderings. These extend across the Mediterranean 
into Algeria, and into various parts of eastern Europe. The book 
abounds in laughable situations. 


It is reported that Prince Napoleon will before long bring out 





a book in reply to M. Taine’s recent work on Napoleon I.——Prof. 
Jebb has already had to bring out a second edition of his “In- 
troduction to Homer,” such has been the demand for it.——In the 


course of the spring Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will issue a new 
edition of Shakespeare, to be called the Victoria Edition, of which 
the Queen has accepted the dedication. 


The American Economic Association announces the publica- 
tion of a valuable monograph on the “Relation of the State to 
Industrial Action,” by Prof. Henry C. Adams, professor of Political 
Economy in Cornell University and the University of Michigan. 
Herbert Spencer’s theory of the State is explained; the doctrine 
of laissez-faire is critically analyzed; the insufficiencies of the Eng- 
lish School of Political Economy are pointed out, and the views of 
the New School explained; the principles which the author thinks 
should control industrial legislation are given. 


Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton states that ten years ago she 
caused the horoscope of Philip Bourke Marston to be cast by R. CU. 
Francillon, the novelist, and that, in the manuscript which she 
still possesses, it was several times predicted that he would die in 
1887. ‘I look back now,” she adds, “‘to see with wonder how 
many predictions even besides this final one that horoscope con- 
tained; and they have been fulfilled, every one.” 


Lady Blennerhassett has in the press a comprehensive work 
entitled “‘Frau Von Stael, ihre Freunde, und ihre Bedeutung in 
Politik und Literatur.” It will be published at Berlin, in three 
volumes.——Dr. Bernard O’Reilly’s ‘‘ Life of the Pope” will be 
ready in about a month’s time. It will be a richly illustrated vol- 
ume of 600 pages (Sampson Low & Co.) 

The new edition of Shakespeare, edited by Mr. Henry Irving 
and Mr. Frank Marshall, will be an elaborate and luxurious book. 
The text will be so arranged that, without.omitting any word or 
line in the original, it will serve, to a great extent, as an acting 
edition, and, it is hoped, will prove especially valuable to those 
who wish to read Shakespeare aloud, either in public or private. 
The stage directions will be fuller than in any of the editions 
hitherto published. Very few of the stage directions printed in 
most of our Shakespeares are to be found in the original quartos 
or the folio of 1623. The illustrations for this new edition are by 





Mr. Gordon Browne, son of the well-known Hablot K. Browne 
(Phiz), one of the illustrators of Dickens. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have just issued their revised 
“Satchel Guide for Vacation Tourists in Europe” for 1887. This 
guide-book is revised each year to keep it up to the latest changes 
in hotels, routes, etc. 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


ie publishers of Scribner’s Magazine made an excellent hit in 
4 securing the hitherto unpublished letters of Thackeray to 
Rev. Mr. Brookfield and his wife, in 1847-9. Of Thackeray, as of 
Coleridge, we have no adequate biography, although both left 
children who made their mark in literature. In truth it would 
seem that the possession of such kindred is a misfortune. The 
cases of Goethe and Shelley, as well as of these two English 
writers, seem to show that family feeling may stand in the way 
ofa good literary biography. This is the more to be regretted in 
Thackeray’s case, as his letters are eminently readable, and the 
man was eminently lovable, as this correspondence shows. Mr. 
Bunner’s ‘Story of a New York House” has reached the third 
generation, which does not cover itself with glory in any sense. 
Its interest for those who have ties to the social history of New 
York must be very great, as it seems to be founded on very careful 
studies, but, as “ the age of miracles” is past. Mr. Bunner ought 
not to describe Mrs. Jacob Dolph as becoming a mother when past 
fifty. Minister Washburne continues his account of his experi- 
ences us our Minister to Paris, and brings the story down to the fall 
of the Commune. Much of the interest centres in the shameful mur- 
der of Archbishop Darboy by the Communists. Mr. W. B. Scott 
has an illustrated article on the traces of the early existence of the 
elephant on this continent, which are found in the drawings, carv- 
ings, and traditions of the aborigines, Lieutenant Hughes’s article 
on “ Modern Aggressive Torpedoes”? shows the race between the 
inventive genius of several nations to devise fresh instruments of 


destruction. Prof. A. 8. Hill argues for ampler recognition of 
‘** English in our Colleges.” There areseveral other articles of less 
importance. 


We are desired to say that Mr. Morais, who will be one of 
the editors of the proposed Jewish Exponent, is Mr. Henry §8. 
Morais, and not, as printed in THE AMERICAN of last week (his 
father) Rev. S. Morais. 


The contents of the January number of the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society include “The Story of the Old Bamboo- 
Hewer,” a Japanese Romance of the Tenth Century, by F. Victor 
Dickins; an essay on the Brahui Grammar, after the German of 
the late Dr. Trumpp, of Munich, by Dr. Theodore Duka; and 
Some Useful Hindi Books, by G. A. Grierson. The most inter- 
esting part of the Journal is comprised under notes of the quarter 
made up of correspondence and reports, that of the seventh In- 
ternational Oriental Congress being noteworthy. 


The March Expositor contains a review by Prof. J. Rendel 
Harris, of Haverford College, of Dr. Sanday on the Christian 
Ministry. 

Captain C. R. Couder has written in the March number of 
the Contemporary Review an article entitled “‘The Old Testament: 
Ancient Monuments and Modern Critics,” which makes good 
reading for those who believe in the infallibility of Wellhausen. 


Fanny Salazars, daughter of the distinguished Italian his- 
torian of that name, has just started in Milan a journal called 
La Rassegna degl’ interessi Kemminili, whose mission is industrial 
and artistic emancipation and expansion for women. 


Miss Sarah Orne Jewett will have a sketch of New England 
life in the May number of The Atlantic, entitled ‘“‘ The Courting 
of Sister Wisby.” 


The very brief connection of Mr. George Parsons Lathrop 
with the new literary weekly of New York, The Epoch, ceased 
last week. 

The Brooklyn Magazine will hereafter be known as The Ameri- 
can Magazine, the name having been chosen as a declaration of 
the character which the magazine will distinctively assume. It is 
to be representative of American life and character, and will con- 
tain, in addition to the usual pages of fact aud fiction, articles on 
special industries or professional careers by “the most successful 
men in their respective fields.” The first number will appear 
April 15. 

The Nineteenth Century for January, February, and March 
(Philadelphia : The Leonard Scott Publication Company) contains 
as many important articles as any three since its beginning. Mr. 
Gladstone, besides reviewing in the January number Mr. Tenny- 
son’s ‘‘ Locksley Hall Sixty Years After,” with high praise for its 
literary quality and emphatic dissent from its pessimism, has 
‘“* Notes and Queries on the Irish Demand” in that for February, 
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and the first of a series on the “ Great Gods of Olympus ”’ in that 
for March. Mr. Menley replies to Mr. Dicey’s book, ‘‘ The Case 
against Home Rule,” in the January and February numbers with 
great force ; and Lord Brabourne attemptsa reply to Mr. Gladstone 
in that for March. Mr. Arnold has one of his innocent—i. e., ironi- 
cal—articles on the political situation, ‘The Zenith of Conservatism,” 
in January, which has the merit of being less irritating than usual. 
Prof. Huxley and the Duke of Argyll continue the battle of Science 
vs. Theology in February and March. Mr. Swinburne has articles 
on Thomas Dekker and Cyril Tourreur, which have his usual faults 
of over-eulogy and his usual merits of vigor and incision. Prince 
Krapotkine explains what the anarchists would be at, in February. 
But no articles surpass in interest those of Dr. Augustus Jessop on 
“ Hill-digging and Magic,” in February, and ‘ The Trials of a 
Country Parson,’ in March. No writer who has come to the front 
in recent years has given more evidence of great power of observa- 
tion and admirable powers of statement. The wonder is that he 
should have reached old age without having made a name in liter- 
ature. Mr. Smalley’s “ Notes on New York” are devoted partly 
to the changes he noticed after a ten years’ absence, and partly to 
correcting English ideas on certain points. It is hard for Mr. 
Smalley to touch on any Irish matter without being carried away 
by his prejudices. But he is right when he says that the Irish are 
not to be held exclusively responsible for Tammany Hall; and 
that if a foreigner wants to study American politics New York is 
not the place for that; and that Americans are growing much less 
fidgetty about foreign opinion of themselves, as is shown by our in- 
difference to Sir Henry Sumner Maine’s praise of our political sys- 
tem, and the abuse of it by Sir Lepel Griffin. On the whole the 
article is very good and even instructive. 


ART NOTES. 


‘io sale of the paintings belonging to the collection left by A. 

T. Stewart was the chief item of interest in New York art cir- 
cles last week. It began on Wednesday evening and closed on 
Friday evening, the total of the three sales being $513,750. The 
prices were regarded as generally good, though there were notable 
exceptions to this rule, one of these being the picture ‘“ Washing- 
ton Irving and his Friends,” by Schussele, which cost Mr. Stewart 
$8,000, and now sold for $1650. The important pictures were Rosa 
Bonheur’s “ Horse Sale,” which brought $53,000, and is to be pre- 
sented by the purchaser to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and 
Meissonier’s ‘‘ 1807—Friedland,” which was purchased, it is said 
by an agent of Jay Gould, for $66,000. It wasremarked that there 
were several instances where Mr. Stewart had given high figures 
to prominent artists for ordered pictures. in which the price now 
realized fell much below. In this list, Gérome’s ‘‘ Chariot Race” 
cost $30,000, and brought $7,000; “Charity,” by Meissonier, 
cost $20.000, and brought $10,000; and a picture by Von Piloty, 
“The Triumphal Entry,” cost $12,000, and brought $3,900. But 
pictures which had been bought at reasonable prices, in the hun- 
dreds column, in many instances brought more than their original 
price. 

Mr. Howell, the secretary of the Fairmount Park Art Associ- 
ation, writes to The Press a reply to the pertinent query of THE 
AMERICAN why the Meade statue was sent to New York to be 
cast. He says: ‘‘ In the contract the sculptor agreesto deliver the 
finished work in bronzein position in Fairmount Park, and we had 
nothing whatever to do with the selection of the foundry where it 
should be cast. The natural preference of the Association is in 
favor of having work done in this city, but it is not deemed advisa- 
ble to dictate to the artist, who is held responsible for the proper 
execution of his contract. Thus far, three of our pieces have been 
cast in Philadelphia, one in Munich, and four in Paris.” 

Mr. Howell’s explanation, while quite sufficient up to a certain 
point, is inadequate in this: that the Association might reason- 
ably have proposed to the sculptor the use of a Philadelphia foun- 
dry for the casting, without “ dictating” anything whatever. | If, 
upon this signification of the preference which Mr. Howell asserts 
to exist, the artist had insisted on casting elsewhere, there would 
at least have been a tangible evidence that the Association had 
more than a languid and perfunctory concern for the art interests 
of Philadelphia ;—and the case would have been different from 
what now appears. 

Mr. Whistler’s attempt to get together a collection of his works 
has resulted in an exhibition of etchings now open in London. As 
to the paintings, they are so few and far between and so treasured 
by the owners that Mr. Whistler found it impracticable to secure 
enough for an exhibition. It is a little remarkable, but the fact is 
Mr. Whistler has almost never exhibited any paintings of conse- 
quence in the whole course of his life. He has talked a great deal 
about his pictures, and has been successful in getting others to talk 
about them, but if he has ever translated talk into expression with 
paint on canvas, the results have not been shown to the public. 











The most that has ever been seen of his painting in this country is 
one portrait, and that a monochrome. Mr. Whistler has made a 
considerable number of plates and his etchings are deservedly es- 
teemed very highly, but as a painter he has contrived to gain more 
notoriety on less foundation of known work than any advertiser 
outside the patent medicine business, 

The pictures of Mr. Geo. C. Lambdin’s studio are to be sold 
on the evenings of Wednesday and Thursday of next week, the 
artist himself finding it necessary, for the sake of health, to relin- 
quish work for a time. They include a variety of subjects,—sev- 
eral are important figure pieces, including one or two but re- 
cently completed, and a number of fine examples of the flower 
pictures, both on canvas and on panel, which have been of late 
the painter’s acknowledged specialty. There are also landscape 
and seashore views, pictures of childlife and other good examples. 
Nearly all are finished pictures. 

The February and March issues of the new Boston art month- 
ly, American Art, are each abundantly enlivened and adorned by 
the graphic arts. The letter-press reviews the exhibitions of the 
aint and Clay Club, and Art Club, of Boston; and the Salma- 
gundi Club and Black-and-White Club, of New York. In each 
case numerous reproductions of pictures are given. Compliment- 
ing the gentlemen who raised the $112,500 fund for the Academy 
of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia, American Art says that this ‘ is 
what our rich men everywhere should be doing, instead of stuff- 
ing their residences with dubious antiques and meretricious deco- 
rations.” 

Mr. S. R. Koehler has gone to Boston to take charge of the 
print department of the Art Museum of that city. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

THE STRIKE IN THE B——Miti. A Study. (‘ Round-Robin Series.’”’) Pp. 
362. $1.00. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 

THE LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS. John Adams and Thomas Jefferson. By 
Wm. O. Stoddard. Pp. 358. $1.25. New York: White, Stokes & Allen. 

A History oF THE REGION OF PENNSYLVANIA, NORTH OF THE OHIO, AND 
WEST OF THE ALLEGHENY RIVER, of the Indian Purchases [Etc.] By 
Daniel Agnew, LL. D., late Chief Justice of Pennsylvania. Pp. 246. 
Philadelphia: Kay & Brother. 

LOWER MERION LILIzs, AND OTHER PoEMS. By Margaret B. Harvey. Pp. 
129. $——. Philadelphia : Press of J. B. Lippincott Co. 

New York: THE PLANTING AND THE GROWTH OF THE EMPIRE STATE. 
By Ellis H. Roberts. (“* American Commonwealths.”’) Two vols. Pp. 758. 
$2.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

A SATCHEL GUIDE FOR THE VACATION TOURIST IN EUROPE. Edition for 
1887. With Maps. Pp. 337. $1.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

THE INnTER-SrATE CoMMERCE Act: An Analysis of its Provisions. By 
John R. Dos Passos. Pp. 125. $1.25. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

THE EARLY Tupors. Henry VII.: Henry VIII. By the Rev. C. E. Mo- 
berly. (Epochs of Modern History.) Pp. 249. New York: Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

A CHILD OF THE CENTURY. By John T. Wheelwright. Pp. 348. $1.00. 
(Paper, $0.50.) New York: Chas. Scribner's Sons. 








LETTERS OF THACKERAY\' 

TE arrived at Spa at two o’clock, and being driven on the top of the dil- 
igence to two of the principal hotels, they would not take mein as I 

had only a little portmanteau, or at least only would offer me a servant’s bed - 
room. These miserable miscreants did not see by my appearance that I was 
not a flunkey, but ou the contrary, a great and popular author; and I intend 
to have two fine pictures painted when I return to England, of the landlord 
of the Hétel d’Orange refusing a bed chamber to the celebrated Titmarsh, 
and of the proprietor of the Hétel d’York offering Jeames a second-floor 
back closet. Poer misguided people! It was on the 30th of July, 1848. The 
first thing I did after at length securing a handsome apartment at the Hotel 
des Pays Bas, was te survey the town and partake of a glass of water at the 
Pouhon well, where the late Peter the Great, the imperator of the Bo-Rus- 
sians appears also to have drunk; so that two great men at least have re- 
freshed themselves at that fountain. I was next conducted to the baths, 
where a splendid concert of wind and stringed instruments was performed 
under my window, and many hundreds of gentlefolks of all nations were 
congregated in the public walk nodoubt to celebrate my arrival. They are 
so polite however at this place of elegant ease, that they didn’t take the 
least notice of the Lllustricus Stranger, but allowed him to walk about quite 
unmolested and (to all appearance) unremarked. I went to the table 
a@héte with perfect affability, just like an ordinary person ; an ordinary per- 
son at the table d'héte, mark the pleasantry. If that joke doesn’t make your 
sides ache, what, my dear friend, can move you? We had a number of good 
things, fifteen or sixteen too many I should say. I was myself obliged to 
give in at about the twenty fifti dish ; but there was a Flemish lady near 
me, a fair blue-eyed being. who carried on long after the English author’s 
meal was conc!uded, and who said at dinner to-day, (when she beat me by at 
least treble the amounut of victuals) that she was languid and tired all day, 
and an invalid, 50 weak and delicate that she could not walk. ‘ No won- 
der,” thought an observer of human nature, who saw her eating a second 
supply of lobster salad, which she introduced with her knife, ‘no wonder 
my blue-eyed female, that you are ill, when you take such a pi«posterous 





1From shed Letters of Thackeray,” in Scribner's Magazine for April. 
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quantity of nourishment ;” but as the waters of this place are eminently 
ferruginous, I presume that she used the knife in question for the purpose 
of taking steel with her dinner. The subject I feel is growing painful, and 
we will, if you please, turn to more delicate themes. 





I was at Oxford by the time your dinner was over, and found eight or 
nine jovial gentlemen in black, feasting in the common room and drinking 
port wine solemnly. We had a great sitting of Port wine, and I 
daresay the evening was pleasant enough. They gave me a bed in College,— 
such a bed, I could not sleep. Yesterday, (for this is half past seven o’clock 
in the morning, would you believe it?) a party of us drove in an Oxford 
Cart to Blenheim, where we saw some noble pictures, a portrait by Raphael, 
one of the great Raphaels of the world,—(Look, this is college paper, with 
beautiful lines already made)—A series of magnificent Rubens, one of which, 
representing himself walking in a garden with Mrs. Rubens and the baby, 
did one good to look at and remember ; and some very questionable Titians 
indeed—I mean on the score of authenticity, not of morals, though the sub- 
jects are taken from the loves of those extraordinary gods and goddesses, 
mentioned in Lempriére’s Dictionary,—and we walked in the park, with 
much profit; surveying the great copper-coloured trees, and the glum old 
bridge and pillar and Rosamond’s Well and the queer, grand, ugly but mag- 
nificent house, a piece of splendid barbarism, yet grand and imposing some- 
how, like a chief raddled all over with war-paint, and attired with careful 
hideousness. Well, I can’t make out the simile on paper, though it’s in my 
own mind pretty clear. What you would have liked best was the chapel 
dedicated to God and the Duke of Marlborough. The monument to the lat- 
ter occupies the whole place, almost, so that the former is quite secondary. 

After Blenheim I went to Magdalen Chapel to a High Mass there. O 
cherubim and seraphim, how you would like it! The chapel is the most 
sumptuous edifice, carved and frittered all over with the richest stone-work 
like the lace of a lady’s boudoir. The windows are fitted with pictures of 
the saints painted in a grey color—real Catholic saints, male and female I 
mean, so that I wondered how they got there; and this makes a sort of rich 
twilight in the church, which is lighted up by a multitude of wax candles 
in gold sconces, and you say your prayers in carved stalls wadded with vel- 
vet cushions. They have a full chorus of boys, some two dozen I should 
think, whosing quite ravishingly. It is asort of perfection of sensuous grat- 
ification; children’s voices charm me so, that they set all my sensibilities 
into a quiver; do they you? Iam sure they do. These pretty brats with 
sweet innocent voices and white robes, sing quite celestially ;—no, not so ce- 
lestially, for I don’t believe it is devotion at all, but a high delight out of 
which one comes, not impurified I hope, but with a thankful pleased gentle 
frame of mind. 





After lying in bed until you had reached Clifton, exceeding melancholy 
from want of sleep, (induced by no romantic inward feeling but by other 
causes much more material and vulgar, viz., late smoking ete., previous 
nights) shall I tell you what it was dissipated my blue devils? AsI was 
was going toward London the postman stopped me in the street and asked 
me if I would take my letters, which he handed to me :—one was an opera- 
box which I sent off to Mrs. M. for to-morrow; and one was a letter from an 
attorney demanding instantly £112 for that abominable Irish Railway ;and 
in presence of this real calamity all the sentimental ones vanished straight. 
I began to think how I must raise the money,—how I must go to work, nor be 
shilly-shallying any longer; and wiih this real care staring me in the face 
I began to forget imaginary grievances and to think about going to work 
immediately ; and how for the next three months I must screw and save in 
order to pay off the money. And this is the way, M’am that the grim duties 
of the world push the soft feelings aside; we’ve no time to be listening to 
their little meek petitions and tender home prattle in presence of the im- 
perative Duty who says “Come, come, no more of this here,—get to work, 
Mister ””—and so we go and join the working gang, behind which Necessity 
marches cracking his whip. This metaphor has not been worked so com- 
pletely as it might be, but it means that Iam resolved to go to work di- 
rectly. 








DRIFT. 


j)RENCH steamship subsidies were beguu by the law of January 1881, 
amid the general cry of Free Traders and English economists that such 
subsidies never accomplished anything. How heavy they were may be gath- 
ered from the fact that the builders of the iron steamers for the line between 
Havre, Canada and Brazil, whose contract price was $360,000 each, were en- 
titled to $30,000 for each vessel, and $12 additional for every ton of machin- 
ery put aboard. As the bounty on steel vessels was $12 per gross ton and 15 
to 20 per cent. extra was allowed if special speed and other requirements 
were met under navy regulations, a great impulse was given to the construc- 
tion of such vessels. This was six years ago, and the New York Commercial 
Bulletin sneered at the unconscionable folly of this sort of thing. A short 
time ago the superintendent of foreign mails in the New York Post Office 
reported that the three fastest vessels in average speed in the Atlantic mail 
service were the Bretagne, Champagne, and Bourgogne, and on his recom- 
mendation the mails for England were sent on the Champagne to England, 
by way of Havre, probably the first instance on record of an English mail 
sent by way of France. These vessels were all built at St. Nazaire and are 
monuments in their speed and profit of the results of a subsidy system.— 
Phila. Press. 





THE significant statement was made at a meeting of the Western Rail- 
way Club in Chicago, a week ago, by Mr. Forsyth that the expense of some 
recent accidents, amounting to $20,000 to $30,000 in damaged material, “‘ with- 
out paying the damage for loss of life,” would “ be sufficient to equip almost 
any road with a complete system of steam heating by the continuous method, 
even at the high prices now charged for it.” 





Sixty-nine years ago Paul Tulane, then a young fellow of 17, rode into 
the city of New Orleans to seek his fortune. He was the son of a French 








immigrant who had settled in Princeton, N. J. The schools of the Jersey 
college town had given him a grounding in the “ English branches,” and na- 
ture had given him business sense and cleverness and foresight. He went 
into the cotton trade, speculating also in real estate, and eventually amassed 
a fortune so large that the loss of $1,200,000 (or so) in the war times left him 
still one of the half-dozen wealthiest men of the South. Seventeen years 
ago he returned from New Orleans to the town of his birth, where he has 
since resided. Five years ago he made his first princely gift to the university 
which bears his name, and he followed it up from time to time with others, 
aggregating, a New Orleans disdatch tells us, about $1,500,000. It was his 
purpose to leave the bulk of his estate (estimated at from $5,000,000 to $7,000- 
000) to this institution. Whether he carried it into effect will be known 
only when his will is made public. Mr. Tulane was also a liberal benefactor 
to Princeton College, though he had no liking fer Presbyterian theology ; 
and the poor people of Princeton, as well as the Catholic charitible orders 
working among the poor of New York City, have lost in him a generous 
friend. So far as is known he never married, and his life, for all his great 
wealth, was rather a lonely one. But he has left enduring monuments.— 
Hartford Courant. 





We begin to ask ourselves what is the tie that binds Southern to North- 
ern Democracy ? It is easy to discern where the respective interests diverge 
if we take a local view, and it looks very much as if the local view is the 
only view taken at this time. We have lost sight of the ancient landmarks, 
and we have not: yet caught sight of new objecis. The party as it stands to- 
day lacks coherency, it lacks strong, aggressive force.—Shreveport, La. Times. 





The criticisms from outside of Mr. Clark’s gift of a million dollars for 
a brand new university in Worcester to bear his own name continues. Presi- 
dent Barnard of Columbia says that Worcester doesn’t need a college “ any 
more than a wagon wants five wheels,” since it is already surrounded by 
colleges. The Springfield Republican thinks Mr. Clark would have done bet- 
ter to divide the million among the existing colleges of Massachusetts. The 
Boston Advertiser suggests that, if he didn’t want to give it to Harvard, he 
might have given it to the Hampton Institute, Va., where he could have 
‘““ done more good in five years than he could do in fifty at Worcester.” 
Meanwhile Mr. Clark and Worcester pursue the even tenor of their way. 





A Berlin dispatch of the 30th ult. says: “Legislation for Alsace-Lor- 
raine is to be again delegated to the Reichstag. A bill will shortly be 
introduced to restore the status existing previous to 1879. The autonomous 
legislation of the provincial committee and the Seeretaryship of State are to 
be abolished. If the provincial administration be modelled after the Rus- 
sian provincial governorships, the post of Statthalter will become doubtful. 
While France discusses Germany’s permanent possession of Alsace-Lorraine, 
Germany desires greater security against French agitation.” 

Private advices from Florida are to the effect that the orange groves on 
the Indian River and the lowlands of the State have again been nipped by 
the frost. Quite young trees have been killed and much of the growing 
fruit destroyed. On the high grounds the cold was not so severe. 





The Germans are making headway in iron ship-building as well as in 
other branches of engineering. In the year lately ended the port of Ham- 
burg added twenty-two ships to its fleet of merchantmen. Of this number 
twenty were built in Germany, twelve being of iron. Only two iron ships 
were built in England. <A few years ago all orders for new ships went to 
English yards. 





The much advertised first appearance of Mrs. James Brown Potter on 
the theatrical stage took place at the old Haymarket in London on Tuesday 
night. She took the part of Anne Sylvester in an emasculated version of 
“Man and Wife,” and had the social advantage of the backing of the Prince 
of Wales. Nevertheless the verdict of the critics is that she did not score a 
success, and, in fact, that except for the favor of the court circle her per- 
formance would have been pronounced a failure. She has youth, beauty, 
grace and a good voice and has succeeded admirably in public readings and 
private theatricals. But she was unfortunate in the selection of a play and 
was evidently overcome by the trying ordeal of a first appearance before 
sueh an audience. She would evidently have done better to have imitated 
Mrs. Langtry and made her first stage venture less conspicuosuly. 





It is melancholy to find sturdy John Bright, once so buoyant in spirit 
and hopeful in his views of the progressive tendencies of modern civiliza 
tion, croaking dismally in his old age and forecasting on every occasion the 
decadence of English fortune at home and abroad. He rarely writes a let- 
ter nowadays that is not ominous in tone. ‘“ We must goon to some catastro- 
phe,” he tells some correspondent: ‘‘ Tory and Liberal administration com- 
mit much the same blunders ;” and “ totell you the truth I have long felt 
little but despair.” The contrast between Mr. Gladstone’s serenity and 
cheerfulness and Mr. Bright’s brooding discontent is a striking one, when 
the intimate association of the two statesmen in the political movements of 
the century is keptin mind. Mr. Bright reached the flood tide of Demo- 
cratic enthusiasm when he was still in the flush of early manhood. Mr. 
Gladstone’s career has been a record of continuous process from the narrow 
Toryism of his youth to the comprehensive Radicalism which has swayed 
his passionate nature in old age.—N. Y. Tribune. 





Intense excitement prevails throughout the State of Michigan over the 
prohibition amendment to be voted upon Monday, April 4. The Prohibition- 
ists are enthusiastic in their claims that they will carry the day. 





The new Minister to Turkey, Mr. Oscar Strauss, is a Hebrew of German 
birth. Educated for the bar, he gave up practice to take the place of his fa- 
ther in a New York mercantile house. He is the author of a book on Re- 
publican Government. In the last Presidential campaign he was one of the 
most active leaders in the business men’s movement on behalf of Cleveland. 
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TRUST AND INSURANCE COMPANIES. 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
The Guarantee, 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, _ 


Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY, 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 


ney, ete. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of Staias, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc. 


ete. 
RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 


without charge. 
For further information, call at the office or send 


for a circular. 


THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
JOHN S. BROWN, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 
W. Rotch Wister, 
Alfred Fitler, 
Charles S. Hinchman, 
J. Dickinson Sergeant, 
Aaron Fries, 
Charles A. Sparks, 
Joseph Moore, Jr. 


The Provident 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


‘Thomas Gvchran, 
Edward C. Knight, 
J. Barlow Moorhead, 
Thomas MacKellar, 
John J. Stadiger, 
Clayton French, 








OFFICE, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 





Incorporated 3d month, 22d, 1865. Charter perpetual. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Assets, $19,472,860.02. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT returnable on demand, 
for which interest is allowed, and is empowered by law 
toactas EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, &c., for the faithful perforinance of which its 
capital and surplus fund furnish ample security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE 
KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the 
Company. 

The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 
collected and duly remitted. 





SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President. 

ASA S. WING, Vice-President and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Dep’t. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 





DIRECTORS: 

Israel Morris, 

Chas. Hartshorne, 

Wm. Gummere, 

Frederic Collins, 
Richard Wood, Philip C. Garrett, 
William Hacker, Justus C. Strawbridge, 
J. M. Albertson, James V. Watson, 

Asa 8S, Wing 


Sam’l R. Shipley, 
T. Wistar Brown, 
Richard Cadbury, 
Henry Haines, 





INDEX AND TITLE-PAGE OF 


THE AMERICAN, 


For Volumes XI. and XII,—October, 1885, 
to October, 1886. 


*,* Copies of these Title-pages and Indexes 
remain on hand, and can be had upon notice to 
he Publisher of THE AMKRICAN. 





INSURANCE. 





Tne American Fire 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Office in Company’s Building, 
308 & 310 Walnut St., Phila. 


CASH CAPITAL, . . . . $500,000 00 
Reserve for reinsurance and 

all other claims, . . . 1,070,003 99 
Surplus over all liabilities, . 528,957 89 


TOTAL ASSETS, JANUARY IsT, 1886, 


$2,220,371.13. 


DIRECTORS: 
T. H. MONTGOMERY, WILLIAM W. PAUL, 


JOHN WELSH, P. 8S. HUTCHINSON, 
JOHN T. LEWIS, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 
ISRAEL MORRIS, CHAS. P. PEROT, 


JOS. E. GILLINGHAM, 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 


RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 








MANUFACTURERS. 





Pennsylvania Steel Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES. 





BILLETS, SLABS AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 





WorKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., Pa 





OFFICE, 208 S. 4TH St., PHILADELPHIA. 





—THE— 

William Cramp & Sons 
Ship and Engine 
Building Co. 
PRILADELPHIA, 








Task € — 
me.) @ @ F<) Ft 6) Fare 


PAN 


ARTS: 


McCLEES. 


SPLENDID BRIDAL PRESENTS, ENGRAV- 
INGS, COLORED PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NO. 1417 CHESTNUT STREET, 


(Above Broad.) 








TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 


THE GIRARD 


Li¥FE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, 2020 Chestnut St. 





INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS 
AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RE- 
CEIVER, AND RECEIVES DE- 
POSITS ON INTEREST. 


President, John B. Garrett. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Henry Tatnall, 
Actuary, William P. Huston. 
Assistant Treasurer, William N. Ely. 
Solicitor, Effingham B. Morris. 





INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST. 
CHARTERED 1835. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 


SURPLUS - -+--+--+--+-+-+-+-s-- $2,395,450.73 


No speculative features. Annual returns of surplus. 
Yearly progressive cash values fixed by Massachusetts 
law, indorsed on every policy. Eyual toan interest- 
bearing bond, with insurance at nominal cost. An 
excellent collateral. No forfeiture. 

Attention is also called to the NEW FEATURE IN 
LIFE INSURANCE adopted by this company, of issu- 
ing Endowment Policies for precisely the same pre- 
mium heretofore charged for whole Life Policies. 





BENJ. F. STEVENS, JOS. M, GIBBENS, 
President. Secretary 





MARSTON & WAKELIN, - GENERAL AGENTS, 
No. 133 S. Fourth Street, Philadelphia 





—THE— 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


310 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000, FULL-PAID. 


Conducts a general Banking business. 

Allows Interest on Cash Deposits, Subject to Check ; 
or on Certificates. 

Buysand Sells Bills of Exchange, drawing on Baring 
Bros. & Co., London ; Perier Freres etcie, Paris; Men- 
delssohn & Co., Berlin ; Paul Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, 
Hamburg. 

Negotiates Securities, Railroad, State, Municipal, 
ete. 

Offers for Sale First-class Investment Securities. 

Particulars and terms on application. 


OFFICERS : 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 
WHARTON BARKER, Vice President 
HENRY M. HOYT, Jr., Treasurer. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM BROCKIE, WHARTON BARKER, 
GEORGE S. PEPPER, HENRY C. GIBSON, 
MORTON McMICHAEL, T. WISTAR BROWN, 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER. 





ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF STOCKHOLDERS : 


William Potter, John Wanamaker, 
George M. Troutman, Henry E. Smith, 
Gustavus English, Craige Lippincott, 
William Pe:-per, M. D., Hamilton Disston, 
Thomas Dolan, Clayton French, 
John G. Reading, Francis Rawle, 
Joseph E. Gillingham, William Wood, 
Walter Garrett, 





